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Chronicle 


Home News.—The hearings on the naval treaty con- 
tinued before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. Some criti- 
cism was offered as to the presence on 
the first Committee of Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas, and Senator Reed, of 
Pennsylvania, both members of the American commission 
sent to London to negotiate the treaty. They continued, 
however, to sit. Rear-Admiral J. V. Chase, testifying 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Pringle, head of the Naval War College at Newport, 
agreed with Rear-Admirals Bristol and Jones that the 
treaty leaves the United States in an inferior position. 
The unexpected opposition of Admiral Chase, who is 
commander-in-chief designate of the fleet, led to a stiff 
cross-examination by Senator Reed and to a protest by 
Senator Johnson, who claimed that Senator Reed was 
misinterpreting the Admiral’s replies. Admiral Yarnell 
disagreed with the other admirals. On May 20, Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, in- 
dicated that the hearings would be shortly terminated, 
and that a report would be made to the Senate before 
the session adjourned. Senator Watson, Republican 
leader in the Senate, stated that unless the treaty was 
ready for consideration as soon as the tariff bill was out 
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of the way, discussion of the treaty would be deferred 
until next. autumn. On May 22, however it was un- 
officially reported that the Administration wished the 
treaty to be considered during the present session. 

The defeat of Senator Grundy by Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, in the Pennsylvania senatorial primaries 
was interpreted by some as expressing disapprobation of 

the pending tariff bill. On May 19, the 


na Senate released its conferees from their 
pledge to the farm-export debenture 
plan. On the same day, the Vice President broke a tie 


vote, forty-two to forty-two, by voting to authorize the 
Senate conferees to recede from their proposal to repeal 
the President’s “ flexible” tariff power. It was thought 
that this victory for the Administration insured the pass- 
age of the bill. In this case, complete responsibility for 
the new tariffs would rest with the Administration. 
Speaking at Newark, N. J. on May 15, Mr. Dwight 
Morrow opened his campaign for nomination by the Re- 
publicans to the Senate of the United States, by pledging 
A himself to work for the repeal of the 
on Eighteenth Amendment. Mr. Morrow’s 
Prohibition prominence in his party made this dec- 
laration particularly significant, especially in view of tle 
fact that the Administration has steadily requested stricter 
legislation by Congress. Mr. Morrow’s proposal was for 
an Amendment to supersede the Eighteenth Amendment, 
leaving regulation to the several States, and vesting the 
Federal Government with power to protect such States as 
elect complete Prohibition, from invasion by other States. 
Not until two days later, were the results of the bit- 
terly fought primaries in Pennsylvania known with cer- 


tainty. The final results showed that former Governor 
on Pinchot had defeated Francis S. Brown 
vania as Republican candidate for Governor, 
Primaries 


and that Senator Grundy had lost the 
Republican nomination for Senator to Secretary James J. 
Davis. In each case nomination is equivalent to election. 
Republican leaders at Washington were unwilling to see 
in these results adverse criticism of the tariff bill. 

On May 19, the Senate Judiciary Committee unani- 
mously approved the nomination of Mr. Owen J. Roberts 
to the Supreme Court, and on the following day, the 
Senate confirmed without a dissenting 
voice. An investigation of “ Com- 
munistic activities’ was voted by the 
House on May 22. Replying to Mr. Huddleston, of 
Alabama, Chairman Snell, of the Rules Committee, said 
he thought the resolution was wide enough to include 
“ Fascism.” 


In 
Congress 
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Bolivia.—Despite the hopes held out when, on March 
12, the Cabinet, headed by Rafael Torrico Lemoine as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, went into office, they proved 
to be only short-lived, for on May 16, 
the resignation of the Cabinet was ac- 
cepted by President Siles. Two days later 
he approved a new Ministry as follows: Foreign Affairs, 
Alberto Diez de Medina; Interior, German Antelo Araoz; 
Finance, Franklin Mercado; Agriculture and Commu- 
nications, Lieut. Col. David Toro; Education, Jose 
Aguirre Acha; War, Fidel Vega. Minister of War Vega 
is the only hold-over from the preceding Cabinet. 


New 
Cabinet 


Bulgaria.—After long and stormy negotiations, the 
reorganization of the Liaptcheff Cabinet was completed 
on May 15. Premier Liaptcheff’s rival, M. Tzankoff, had 
insisted on stronger representation for his 
followers in the Government. The mem- 
bers are as follows: Premier and Minis- 
ter of Interior, Andre Liaptcheff; Foreign Affairs, Atha- 
nase Buroff; Finances, Vladimir Moloff; War, General 
Bakarjioff; Education, M. Tzankoff; Agriculture, M. 
Vassilieff ; Justice, M. Milanoff; Trade, M. Mischaikoff ; 
Communications, M. Soljoff; and Public Works, M. 
Danailoff. The new Government will have a strong ma- 
jority in Parliament. 


New 
Cabinet 


China.—The war activities in the North, so violent a 
week ago, met with a temporary lull. The Nanking forces, 
however, turned their attention to the bandit situation, 
particularly in the Hankow area, though 
with no very marked results. Red activi- 
ties were still very serious, particularly 
in the Southern part of the Republic, for the most part 
evacuated of troops so that they might be utilized in the 
North. It was agreed that a strong anti-Communist cam- 
paign was necessary, but it was doubted whether the Gov- 
ernment could successfully carry it on. Within the past 
month nearly fifty towns and cities in the provinces of 
Kiangsi, Kwantung, Fukien, Hunan, and Anhwei were 
captured and pillaged by the Reds. 


Communist 
Gains 


France.—More than 10,000 veterans of the World 
War, including delegations from most of the Veterans’ 
Associations, and the National Union of Veterans, met in 
Paris on May 12, in a session organized 
by the DRAC (Association for the De- 
fense of the Rights of Religious Veter- 
ans). They pledged their sympathy and support for the 
aim of the latter organization, the restoration of full 
civic rights of the thousands of World War veterans who 
still labor under the disabilities of the anti-religious laws 
of the early part of thecentury. A strong resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed at the close of the meeting, 
calling for the recognition of the “ full and equal rights of 
all veterans, Religious as well as the rest, since all, Relig- 
jous as well as the rest, had been equal in facing misery, 
suffering and death.” The associations which were repre- 
sented at the meeting and took part in the protest have a 
total membership of more than 1,000,000, and include men 
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of practically all classes, creeds and political affiliations. 
———On May 18, Premier Tardieu addressed the general 
convention of the National Veterans’ Association at Lyons 
and called upon the members to give their best for France 
in peaceful pursuits with the same generosity as they and 
their deceased comrades had shown on the battlefields. He 
added that he made this appeal especially to the veterans, 
as the present years marked the peak of the War genera- 
tion’s influence in all fields of public life. 


Germany.—On May 20, the High Commander of the 
French Army of Occupation issued instructions in prepa- 
ration for the complete evacuation of the third Rhineland 
zone, according to which 2,000 troops are 
to leave the Palatinate this month and the 
whole Rhineland third zone is to be evac- 
uated by June 26. Although the garrison commanders were 
instructed to carry out the departure in a manner worthy 
of the victorious French Army, when the troops withdrew 
from Bingen and Frankfort-on-the-Main, they took their 
departure without ceremony and practically unobserved. 
The smaller places are to be freed of military control 
first and Wiesbaden and Mayence will be the last places 
to be liberated. On June 30, the occupation will be formally 
ended by the hauling down of the French tricolor at head- 
quarters at Mayence-——-Seymour Parker Gilbert, who 
has been Agent General for Reparations Payments under 
the Dawes plan, turned over his books to the newly 
created Bank for International Settlements, thus termi- 
nating what has been estimated as “one of the biggest 
and most complicated financial tasks in world history.” 


Evacuation 


Haiti—On May 15, Eugene Roy, elected temporary 
President by the Council of State on April 21, was inau- 
gurated at Port au Prince. That evening his Cabinet was 
announced as follows: Minister of For- 
eign Relations, Frederic Bernadin; Min- 
ister of the Interior and Justice, Ru- 
dolph Barrau; Minister of Public Works, Ernest Dauyon ; 
Minister of Public Instruction, Damocles Vieux; Minis- 
ter of Finance, Franck Roy. Retiring President Borno 
withdrew to his home in Pétionville. 


President 
Inaugurated 


Italy—On May 17 Premier Mussolini closed at Flor- 
ence a tour of the principal cities of Tuscany, which 
was marked by a series of reviews of the local units of 

the Fascist militia. Departing somewhat 


Premier . 
Tours from the policy announced a few years 
Tuscany ago, when he deprecated public demon- 


strations and speech-making, he took occasion of the sev- 
eral assemblies to review the progress of the Fascist 
regime, and to remind his hearers of the need for constant 
national preparedness for the defense of their rights. He 
assured his hearers that the recently announced naval- 
building program would be carried into effect “ton for 
ton.” In addressing the militia and civilian spectators 
at one of the recent reviews, he said: 


It was I myself who ordered this review because words are 
a very fine thing, but muskets, machine guns, ships, airplanes 
and guns are even better; because right, if unaccompanied by 
might, is a vain word. Fascist Italy, which is powerfully armed, 
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can now propose its alternative; either our valuable friendship 
or our dangerous hostility. 

In Milan, the birthplace of Fascism, where the Pre- 
mier dedicated the new quarters of the local Fascist or- 
ganization on May 20, he declared that “ Europe, tor- 
mented, uneasy, disheartened, will not find its salvation 
except through the coming of Fascism.” It was reported 
that the French Ambassador at Rome had made informal 
protest against the tone of some of II Duce’s utterances, 


India.—Though Mahatma Gandhi remained quietly in 
prison, his civil disobedience campaign continued. The 
objectives were the salt depots at Dharasana and Wadala, 
about six miles from Bombay. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, the Hindu poetess, led 
the attempt on Dharasana. At first, the 
police followed the peaceful tactics of the besiegers, and 
both parties sat staring at each other. Under threat, Mrs. 
Naidu left after two days. Her followers, however, re- 
mained and became more active in their attempts to in- 
vade the salt depot. When she returned, two days later, 
she was arrested; in the midst of slight rioting, some 300 
natives were arrested and a great number injured. A 
greater number were taken on May 21, when a more de- 
termined raid was carried through by more than 2,000 
persons. At Wadala, upwards of 400 Nationalists were 
arrested when they attempted to destroy the salt depot. 
Clashes with the police and military authorities occurred 
in many cities and villages. Sholapur remained quiet 
under strict military rule. The leaders of the outbreak 
there were given severe prison sentences. The British 
authorities extended the ban on native publications. They 
likewise were active in taking into confinement those sus- 
pected of being leaders and propagandists in the Nation- 
alist movement. The headquarters of the All-India Na- 
tional Congress were raided, following the resolution 
of the Working Committee taken at Allahabad. It was 
there agreed to extend the civil disobedience campaign to 
an intensive boycott of foreign cloth, of British banking, 
shipping, insurance, etc., and to non-payment of taxes. 
An official communication, in London, of the India Office, 
stated that this program “is calculated to arouse anti- 
Government and racial feeling. Its purpose is to make 
government impossible. To prevent this, the Govern- 
ment will use its full resources.” The All-Parties Confer- 
ence, of moderate Hindu groups, reached no agreement 
or settlement in their recent meetings. Their efforts 
were approved by the Moslems and the authorities of the 
native Indian States. A dispatch from Rome carried the 
statement by Bishop Poli, of Allahabad, India, that the 
agitation for independence now sweeping India is not 
affecting the Church in any direct way. 


Disturbances 
Continued 


Japan.—On the return, May 19, of Admiral Takarabe, 
Minister of the Navy, from the London Naval Confer- 
ence, a Cabinet meeting was held at which the members 
Naval Pact all pledged their efforts to obtain ratifica- 
Meets tion. Nevertheless, strong popular feel- 
Opposition ing was manifested against the Naval 


pact, so much so that demands were urgent for the Ad- 
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miral’s resignation. He made it clear, however, that he 
had no intention of resigning his portfolio. 


Malta.—Strained relations between the Government of 
Lord Strickland and the ecclesiastical authorities reached 
a critical point this month. The discussions have been 
carried to Rome where they were being 


State Inter- na 

ference with taken up by the British Envoy to the 
aa Vatican and the Cardinal Secretary of 
State. The dispute originated in March, 1929, whe na 


Franciscan priest, in Malta, was ordered to Sicily by his 
Superiors. The transfer was presumably a disciplinary 
measure, since the Franciscan was said to be implicated 
in political affairs. Lord Strickland, a Catholic, inter- 
fered, alleging that the Religious Superior had no right 
to transfer a British subject, against his will, to non- 
British territory. He instructed the Governor of Malta, 
Sir John Du Cane, to secure the postponement of the 
priest’s departure until representations might be made to 
the Pope. After investigation, the Vatican upheld the 
right of the Franciscan Superior. Thereupon, Lord 
Strickland and his supporters became critically abusive 
of the ecclesiastical authorities and raised the cry of 
Church interference in the State. On May 1, after the 
Government had announced the holding of general elec- 
tions, Archbishop Caruana, of Malta, and Bishop Gonzi, 
of the diocese of Gozo, issued a joint pastoral letter which, 
after condemning the Government interference in Church 
discipline and deploring the attacks on ecclesiastical au- 
thorities declared that electors voting for Lord Strick- 
land’s party did so under pain of their action being re- 
garded as grievously sinful. The letter further instructed 
the clergy to refuse to administer the Sacraments to those 
who violated this instruction. The two Bishops declared 
that the Church in Malta did not interfere with the con- 
stituted Government; the Church, on its part, refused to 
allow the State to interfere in purely ecclesiastical con- 
cerns. The Pastoral was misinterpreted, especially by the 
British press. Its meaning was made clearer at a general 
meeting of the clergy on May 5; the prohibition, it was 
then stated, affected only the actual voting for the Strick- 
land party, not membership in it ; furthermore, confessors 
were not to inquire of penitents as to which political party 
they belonged. Following the Pastoral, the Archbishop 
banned the Daily Malta Chronicle for Catholic readers be- 
cause of its continued attacks on the Pope and the local 
religious authorities. Before its dissolution, prior to the 
general election the Senate of Malta passed a resolution 
of censure on the Strickland Ministry because of its atti- 
tude towards the religious authorities of the Island. By 
order of the Privy Council, the general election scheduled 
for May 24 was postponed. 


Russia.—Various statements were issued by prominent 
Commissars as bases for debate at the coming Convention 
of the Communist party due for opening on June 15. 
Land Commissar Yakovlev stated that 
the collectivization of the grain produc- 
ing regions had reached forty to fifty 
per cent of the total and that this year’s grain-sowing pro- 
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gram might be regarded as fulfilled. On the other hand 
he admitted that the reform on such a vast scale had in- 
volved and would continue to involve great difficulties. 
The Central Labor Federation boasted of the absorption 
of 250,000 new workers in industry during the months 
from September to March. Commissar Kuibeshev, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Industrial Council, stated that the 
total production of State industry was increased in the 
first two years of the five-year plan 1928-29 and 1929-30 
by sixty-five per cent instead of forty-seven and one-half 
per cent as required by the original program. 


Santo Domingo.—At the elections on May 16, General 
Rafael Trujillo, Commander of the Army, and General 
Rafael Estrella Urefia were elected respectively President 
and Vice-President. As the rival candi- 
dates, Federico Velasquez and Angel 
Morales, listed on the Alianza ticket, 
withdrew from the contest before balloting began, the 
Government party candidates were unopposed. Two days 
later, on suspicion of fomenting a revolution, Sr. Velas- 
quez was arrested, but on May 21 he was freed. 


New President 
Arrests 
Rivals 


League of Nations.—On May 16, M. Briand, French 
Foreign Minister, issued a memorandum to twenty-six 
States, containing his plan for the proposed Union of Eu- 
ropean Nations. M. Briand made plain 
three important reservations or proposi- 
tions: (1) that the plan was for an ex- 
tended regional pact on a principle not unlike that of the 
Monroe Doctrine; (2) that no opposition to any other 
group was contemplated; (3) that it would in no wise 
affect the sovereignty or the political rights of the mem- 
bers. Some of the features of the plan were as follows: 
a Pan-European conference to be organized within the 
limits of the League of Nations and meeting at Geneva, 
with a permanent secretariat ; an initial pact for the affir- 
mation of the principle therein contained; the subordina- 
tion of economic to political questions, along which lines 
the tariff policies of the various European States should 
develop; in particular such matters as general economics, 
economic equipment with coordination between great pub- 
lic works ; communications and transit ; encouragement of 
credit; settlement of special European labor questions; 
hygiene ; intellectual cooperation ; interparliamentary rela- 
tions; and administration. Plans for collaboration between 
the European Union and countries not belonging to it 
would be evolved. An ideal mechanism could not be sought 
for at once but a constructive beginning would be made. 
The French Government asked for replies from the dif- 
ferent Governments addressed, before July 15. In 
France itself reactions were varied, the Right being skep- 
tical, but the Left inclined to be favorable. British opin- 
ion praised M. Briand’s plan, but appeared united on the 
refusal to enter into any commitments. The Daily Her- 
ald, organ of the MacDonald Government, passed it over 
without notice. German comment was scant and cautious. 
Special French assurance was given to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington that the proposed Federation was 
not in any way aimed at the United States. 
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The session of the League of Nations Council closed on 
May 15, one of the shortest and least controversial yet 


held. Conversations between Foreign Ministers had been 

made possible particularly on the Anglo- 

oo Franco - Italian naval questions, the 
journs 


Franco-German problems, and the Euro- 
pean Federation project. Assurance was given that the 
French troops would be out of the Rhineland by June 30. 
The Macedonian question between Jugoslavia and Bul- 
garia, involving Italy, remained unsettled. M. Marin- 
kovitch, President of the Council, stated that his country’s 
foreign relations presented no special difficulties save for 
“one great exception on the Eastern frontier,” explaining 
that “in Bulgarian territory there is a private society 
which has declared war against us and is committing acts 
of war against us’; by which the Macedonian revolution- 
ary organization was evidently meant. <A special com- 
mission was appointed to study the historic problem of 
the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. 


Reparations Question.— May 19 was an historic date in 
the history of the Reparations Question, for on that day 
$37,000,000,000 in German bonds were burned in Paris. 
The last official act of the Reparations 
Commission before it died was to incin- 
erate 132,000,000,000 marks of bonds of 
the A B C issue of 1921, 11,000,000,000 of railroad bonds 
established by the Dawes plan and 5,000,000,000 of indus- 
trial bonds. In other words, nearly $40,000,000,000 
worth of German promises to pay were destroyed as Ger- 
many started on the task of paying the $9,000,000,000 
fixed in the Young Plan. On the same day the Bank for 
International Settlements at Basel, in Switzerland, started 
operations. Among the first events were the evacuation 
of the Rhineland in accordance with an order given May 
17 by Premier Tardieu of France, the issue of the capital 
shares of the World Bank on ten markets, and the sig- 
nature of an agreement between the new bank and the 
participating Governments, substituting the Young Plan 
and trust agreement for the previous system of handling 


End of 
Reparations 
Commission 


reparations. 





“Timid Thinkers ” is the title of the next con- 
tribution by G. K. Chesterton. As usual, it is 
filled with quotable sentences and phrases about 
a diversity of things. His major concern is the 
modern habit of “thoughtless generalization 
thrown out for the sake of a thrill.” But the 
thinkers who bravely think generalizations are 
most timid in their particularizations. 

This spring, Belgium celebrated the centenary 
of its independence. Thomas H. Healy, Assistant 
Dean of the School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University, will next week offer a concise 
and accurate survey of the past and present 
situation in Belgium, with special reference to 
the Belgian links with the United States. 

Julia Grant contributes an interesting article 
on an interesting subject, “ The Holy Spirit in 
Sacred Art.” 
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Our Brethren of the Bar 


AY criticism of any profession is usually resented, 

and for the very good reason that, quite often, it 
is a judgment passed in ignorance of the facts vital to the 
issue. Criticism of a profession by a man who has 
achieved some eminence in it, falls under another cate- 
gory. Since a profession can be reformed only by its 
members, such adverse judgments should be welcomed, 
and applied, as found necessary or proper. Hence when 
Justice Stone, of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, told 
the members of the American Law Institute, in con- 
vention last month at Washington, that “on the ethical 
side, no profession, and possibly no business, is put on 
a lower plane in the lay mind, than our own,” he sanc- 
tioned a statement which calls for the most serious con- 
sideration. 

Justice Stone does not, it may be assumed, accept that 
judgment as true. His statement was that the laity in 
general, believe it to be true, and that statement is cer- 
tainly correct. Misled by the fact that it is literally veri- 
fied in the case of some, perhaps many, members of the 
bar, the public draws a too sweeping conclusion. 

What can the profession do to remove this erroneous 
conclusion ? 

It has frequently been observed in these columns that 
one remedy is a local committee which will press fear- 
lessly and relentlessly to disbar dishonest and incompetent 
lawyers. Why this remedy is not used more commonly, 
the public is at a,loss to understand. That lawyers do 
not care to criticise their brethren in public is quite in- 
telligible, but their reluctance to move against men who 
are a disgrace to the profession is often so clearly marked 
as to lead the public to infer that the profession as a whole 
countenances dishonest and criminal practices. 

The second means the profession can adopt is to de- 
‘mand ethical training in the law schools, and a winnow- 
ing of the wheat from the chaff in the first and second 
years of the course. Law schools are too easy in ad- 


mitting applicants who can present their academic creden- 
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tials, together with a testimomiai vaguely certifying to 
“good character.” This testimonial may imply no more 
than that the candidate has thus far escaped conviction. 
In how many instances are these certificates carefully 
examined? What testimony can the average law school 
bear to the character of every graduate, beyond the im- 
plication that no positive evidence of bad character has 
been adduced? And what effort does the average law 
school make to develop in its students a fixed determina- 
tion to deal with all men not only in justice, but also 
according to that abundant charity which is the glory dis- 
tinguishing the true profession from huckstering or a 
trade? 

May lawyers of the standing of Justice Stone rise up 
to restore their ancient and honorable profession to the 
place which it should occupy in the esteem of the public. 
But it can never win the confidence of the public, should 
it continue to be regarded as a means of acquiring wealth 
or political preferment, rather than as a prized opportu- 
nity to contribute to the public weal. 


Stabilizing Employment 


HE unemployment bills introduced by Senator Wag- 

ner emphasize once more our ignorance, not so much 
of the causes underlying unemployment, as of practicable 
means to end it. It is small consolation to the pinched 
and starving families of men out of work, to say that 
this most serious problem is not likely to yield to speedy 
treatment. Action by the Federal Government might be 
—probably would be—useful to the extent of supplying 
data, but apart from this, there is no balm in Washing- 
ton. For that reason, we confess to small sympathy 
with a subsidized Federal employment agency. In this, 
as in other social and economic problems, the most open 
way to a solution lies in vigorous local private action, 
supplemented by such aid as the Federal Government and 
the State may properly supply. 

Ultimately, we think, big business will realize the value 
of keeping as many employes at work as continuously as 
possible, with their wages a first charge on the profits. 
What organized capital wants is a steady return on its 
investment, and it cannot feel sure of getting that return, 
if potential consumers live under a shadow of unemploy- 
ment. Henry Ford has recently protested the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill on the ground that by throwing men 
out of work, it will paralyze American industry, for pro- 
ducers cannot sell their product to men whose salaries 
have stopped. Mr. Ford may not be an authority on 
philosophy, but he knows business. 

Hence, sooner or later, capital will be forced in self- 
defense to outline a practicable plan to insure continuous 
employment. Anything less than this is at best a tempo- 
rary expedient, and at worst, a delusion. At a meeting 
recently held in New York, Mr. Ralph J. Hurlin, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, expressed his doubts on the 
value of planning public improvements as a remedy for 
unemployment. The trouble with this scheme is that these 
public works generally get under way as the emergency 
is passing, “ just in time to contribute to the inflation 
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phase of the business cycle.” In any case, the scheme 
is merely a palliative, and in no real sense contributes to 
the removal of the basic causes of unemployment. 

The report, referred to in these pages last month that 
some three or four large American employers of labor, 
had stabilized their factories to provide continuous em- 
ployment, is an indication that the real remedy can and 
must be reached by employers themselves. Their efforts 
should be given all possible aid and encouragement by 
the State. The alternative is State insurance against un- 
employment. While it may be the duty of the State to 
provide it, in default of other means of destroying the so- 
cial and economic evils consequent upon unemployment, 
such action should be a last, not the first, recourse. 


The Underpaid College Professor 


I N a book which is certain to stir up not a little recrimi- 

nation, Mr. William H. Allen, of New York, dis- 
cusses the financial status of American teachers. With 
his charges against the Rockefeller Foundation and simi- 
lar associations, we are not concerned. But expressing 
no opinion on this indictment, we agree with Mr. Allen’s 
contention that the average college professor is not receiv- 
ing a living wage. 

It has long been a matter of record that the salary of 
the college man, outside a few heavily-endowed institu- 
tions, tends to remain in a static condition. The curve 
for high-school and grammar-school teachers shows a 
steady rise over a period of twenty years, so that at pres- 
ent, according to Mr. Allen, more than six thousand col- 
lege men are in receipt of a stipend less than that of first- 
grade teachers in New York City. High-school instruc- 
tors, with ambitions for college work, as well as fitness 
to engage in it, have been unable to accept invitations 
to go up higher, simply because the ascent meant either 
a stipend actually smaller, or engagements and a status 
of living which would make the salary offered by the col- 
lege less than that which they were receiving. 

The great State universities and the private institutions 
with large endowments can, and probably will, make the 
necessary adjustment. But other private institutions (to 
use a terminology which is convenient although inade- 
quate, since the Supreme Court has recognized the quasi- 
public character of every well-organized school) cannot 
solve the problem so easily. For the average Catholic 
college, the difficulty is particularly keen. 

Most of our colleges were founded by Religious Orders. 
For many years they have been maintained and supported 
almost entirely by the sacrifice of men whose sole ambi- 
tion was to further the progress of education. In receipt 
of neither salary nor stipend, their services were easily 
equivalent to an endowment ; beyond this, they contributed 
to their colleges whatever income might accrue to them 
from lectures, royalties on published works, and occa- 
sional sermons and retreats. These financial returns, 
carefully invested and supervised, sufficed to meet, al- 
though with difficulties that at times seemed insuperable, 
the comparatively simple needs of the college of fifty, or 
even twenty-five years ago. 
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But times have changed. The tremendous expansion 
in college attendance has been felt in Catholic as well as 
non-Catholic educational circles. This has necessitated 
the erection of new buildings, and costly equipment for 
departments which in former days were well provided 
for at a modest outlay. The old-fashioned college presi- 
dent who descended occasionally from his awful and 
august retirement to lecture to the seniors on philo- 
sophical or scientific subjects, has been forced into the 
position of a busy “ go-getter,” industriously cultivating 
financial fields that all too often consist of barren acres. 

That is one angle of the difficulty which confronts the 
modern Catholic college. The other is equally or even 
more, serious. Vocations to the teaching Communities 
have grown more slowly than the college population. 
As a result, the majority of teachers in our colleges and 
universities are not feeless Religious, but salaried laymen. 
Hence the cost of maintaining the Catholic college has 
increased tremendously. 

We do not begrudge the layman his salary. On the 
contrary, we contend most strenuously that a special obli- 
gation lies upon the Catholic college to pay every em- 
ploye, whether he be the head of the chemistry depart- 
ment, or the head of the kitchen brigade, a living wage. 
We merely ask to be directed to the source from which 
the coin of the realm is to be dug out to provide this 
wage. 

Here is'a problem which crowns our college admin- 
istrators with gray locks. The demand for the lay teacher 
is creating an educated Catholic laity, and that is a splen- 
did result. It is bringing into our colleges men and women 
who have a real contribution to make to Catholic educa- 
tion, and that, too, is splendid. But if we are to hold 
them, against the lure of higher salaries in the secular 
school, with a pension on retiring, the laity in general 
must rally to the support of our Catholic institutions. 


As the Twig is Bent 


AST week a number of distinguished men gathered 

before a microphone to discourse on prison reform. 

The chief speakers were Mr. Dwight Morrow, Dr. Felix 

Adler, Dr. George E. Kirchwey, Mr. Matthew Woll, of 

the American Federation of Labor, and Monsignor Wil- 

liam E. Cashin, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, New 
York. 

What these gentlemen discussed is indeed a question of 
insistent interest and importance. Were we disposed to 
forget it, two facts would quickly recall it. The first is 
that, in proportion to population, we have more prisoners 
than any other country. The next is that within the last 
year, four or five bloody revolts have occurred in Ameri- 
can penal institutions. 

Quite obviously, there is something wrong with our 
prisons. They are expensive, and they do little or nothing 
to improve the prisoner. Indeed, there is evidence in 
support of the assertion that many a prisoner, incar- 
cerated for a minor offence, leaves the penitentiary deter- 
mined to enter, if at all possible, upon a career of major 
crime. 
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While a prison is not, primarily, a reform institution, 
it can be made an agency for re-establishing many a 
broken life. To send a convict back to society worse than 
when he entered prison, is not a contribution to the com- 
mon good. Common sense, as well as charity and jus- 
tice, demands that we look for and use every means of 
making the penitentiary a place from which criminals can 
be returned to society assets instead of liabilities. 

The most valuable contribution to this discussion was 
made by Monsignor Cashin. Few can speak with greater 
knowledge than this former chaplain at Sing Sing, who 
in his remarks went straight to the root of the problem. 
Since it is easier to prevent a criminal from being formed 
than to reform him once made, it is an imperative duty 
of the schools to teach religion and morality. The child 
must be trained to reverence Almighty God and His 
law, said Monsignor Cashin, to respect rights wherever 
they exist, and to use his liberty for the common welfare 
as well as for his own good. Let it not be said that the 
Monsignor uttered mere platitudes. To Catholics, it is 
true, he spoke nothing that is new. But to what extent 
is the Catholic teaching adopted in this country? 

The answer is found in the unhappy fact that ninety 
per cent of our children are in schools from which Al- 
mighty God and His revelation in Christ Jesus, are ex- 
cluded. Until this secularism is rejected, we shall con- 
tinue to build more and larger prisons, and to speculate 
with futility upon the causes of crime. 


Mr. Morrow Leads the Way 


N his speech to his neighbors at Newark, Mr. Dwight 
Morrow raised a standard to which the good and 
wise may repair. Eschewing personalities and minor con- 
siderations, he discussed Federal Prohibition in the light 
of constitutional principles, and ended by stating his con- 
viction that the Eighteenth Amendment must be repealed. 
For one hundred and thirty years, the right of the 
several States to regulate the manufacture and sale of 
liquor remained unimpaired. During this period every 
State enacted legislation reflecting the will of the people 
in its jurisdiction. At times, this will was complete pro- 
hibition, and whenever the major part of the community 
really desired prohibition, prohibition was fairly well en- 
forced. To guard against invasion, Congress passed the 
Webb-Kenyon Act which, contrary to general expecta- 
tion, was upheld by the Supreme Court. 

Then came the hectic decade, 1910-1920. On August 
1, 1917, the Senate passed the resolution to submit the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and the same action was taken 
by the House on December 17, 1917. Ten days after the 
Armistice, on November 21, 1918, the war and demobili- 
zation prohibition bill was passed. Manufacture ceased on 
May 1, 1919, and sale after June 30, 1919. By January 
16, 1919, the Eighteenth Amendment had been ratified, 
to.take effect one year later. On October 28, 1919, the 
House and the Senate repassed the Volstead Act over 
President Wilson’s veto, and the Willis-Campbell Act, 
supporting the Volstead Act, became law on November 


23, 1921. 
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Since that time, through a steady stream of minor Acts, 
coupled with a deluge of wide-sweeping departmental 
regulations, most of them following the Volstead Act in 
going far beyond the mandate of the Amendment, the 
Federal Government has attempted to enforce nation- 
wide Prohibition. The result, as Mr.. Morrow observes, 
is a feeling of distrust and even hatred of the Federal 
Government, and a condition of lawlessness which can 
satisfy no upright citizen. The traffic in liquor has fallen, 
for the most part, into the hands of rascals, while crime 
and what is worse, contempt for the very principle of 
Federal and State authority, have grown to shocking 
proportions. 

In the history of a nation, ten years is not a long time. ' 
But ten years of high-pressure experimentation is long 
enough to show that under the Eighteenth Amendment, ' 
neither the specific end sought by that Amendment, nor 
the general welfare of the people, can be secured. There 
is no growing disposition to submit to the Amendment 
or to the Act. On the contrary, offenses against the 
Act are increasing daily. More to the point, thousands of 
good citizens, themselves total abstainers, have become 
convinced that the only remedy for these disorders lies 
in the repeal of the Amendment, and the reassumption 
by the several States of the adequate police powers of 
which they were bereft ten years ago. 

We do not follow Mr. Morrow in his pledge to sup- 
port existing legislation until the Amendment can be re- 
pealed. If the Amendment is bad, legislation to enforce 
it is bad. Mr. Morrow’s position can be justified, pos- 
sibly, by his belief that temporary enforcement is the 
lesser of two evils, and that belief we admit to be at 
least tenable. But this, perhaps, is a matter of policy 
which does not weaken Mr. Morrow’s honest purpose to 
work for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. In 
that purpose we trust that he will be joined by all good 
citizens who view with horror the chaos produced by this 
attempt to destroy the Government established by the Con- 
stitution, through transfer of the police powers of the 
several States to a lobby-ridden Congress. 


Athletics at West Point 


HE case of Mr. Cagle, who remained at West Point 

to play football, although he had no right to be at 
West Point for any purpose, does not put the managers 
of athletics at that famous institution in a favorable light. 
Nor is it a tribute to the acumen of the Carnegie investi- 
gators who investigated West Point, and declared it whiter 
than the driven snow. 

Mr. Fish, who represents the district in which West 
Point is situated, and Mr. Britten, of Illinois, have spoken 
some harsh, but merited, words on the floor of Congress, 
and we may safely leave the case to them. We are insist- 
ing that our colleges clean up their athletic scandals, but 
not with whitewash. If the authorities are encouraging 
a win-by-any-means spirit at West Point, instead of good 
sportsmanship and a sense of honor, we are entitled to 
demand immediate reform, even if West Point never 
wins another game. 
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Martyrs’ Hill 


EpMUND B. 


the evening before our most recent quest of ad- 

venture, we spent a delightful quiet hour under 
the reading lamp at home. By chance, or was it by direc- 
tion of a kind of providence, we found on the table 
Father Talbot’s account of “The Holiest Spot in 
America.” It stirred us deeply—that tale of our North 
American Martyrs. And since we had decided on a trip 
through the Adirondacks we unfolded the map and 
charted our course through Auriesville (that being the 
name at the little red circle that marks the place where 
Martyrs’ Hill rises above the Mohawk). 

Our leisurely progress over the rolling farmlands next 
day brought us to that locality as the sun was sinking 
behind the hills, so we obtained comfortable lodgings 
nearby and waited for the morrow to explore the hal- 
lowed ground. 

As I said before, Father Talbot's story had stimulated 
our interest and on the next morning when we appeared 
on the threshold of the little cottage beneath the holy 
hill Father Byrne received us hospitably and amplified the 
narrative with a hundred little intimate details. So vividly 
did he describe the experiences of Isaac Jogues, Reneé 
Goupil, and John Lalande that when we reluctantly left 
him with his heap of morning mail and climbed the path 
to the summit. we felt better equipped to appreciate the 
history of this consecrated spot. 

The air was cool but invigorating. A “ silence sweeter 
than speech” prevailed. Sounds of mundane activity 
seemed not to penetrate the haze. Even the insects of the 
field had ceased their song, although a few large black 
crickets emerged from beneath the stones to bask silently 
in the sunshine. Letting our vision sweep the horizon we 
saw on all sides rolling hills decked in gorgeous verdure. 
After a long pause Anne broke the silence, saying, “ Now 
I understand that phrase in the litany ‘Heart of Jesus, 
joy of the everlasting hills.’” It was indeed an inspiring 
panorama. A vista of quiet loveliness. 

Under. the speli of this richly colored velvety silence 
1 try to envision the incidents which nearly three cen- 
turies ago made this hilltop “ the holiest spot in America.”’ 

I see a band of Mohawk warriors lead a long file of 
captives to the palisaded enclosure atop the hill. Among 
many captive Hurons are three Frenchmen. The slender 
young man raggedly attired in the vesture of a Jesuit 
is Father Isaac Jogues. His refined oval face is haggard 
with pain and discolored with bruises inflicted by his 
captors. His back is bent by the weight of the plunder 
he is forced to carry. Another wretched figure covered 
with blood and staggering under a pack is René Goupil 
—a lay assistant to Father Jogues sharing his misfor- 
tunes. The third is Guillaume Couture. 

Thirteen days have passed since their capture. Thir- 
teen days of cruel torture. and constant toil. Thirteen 
nights of fitful sleep during which the festering sores 
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at Auriesville 


MALONEY 


on their mutilated flesh are constantly irritated by the 
stings of myriads of insects. 

The war-cries of the captors announce their approach. 
A horde of savages emerges from the wigwams and, at 
the entrance to the village, form in two lines between 
which the captives pass along “the narrow road to Para- 
dise” as Jogues calls it. They are assailed with yells of 
derision. They are beaten with clubs—scourged with 
thongs of raw-hide. Passing into the enclosure they are 
led to a raised platform at the center. A brief pause for 
consultation among the Indians enables the sufferers to 
recover their breath. Then a chief calls out “ Come! let 
us caress these Frenchmen” and the savages climb upon 
the platform to renew their cruelties. A Christian Al- 
gonquin squaw, held prisoner by the Mohawks, is forced 
to cut off the left thumb of Jogues and also of Goupil, 
using a jagged clam shell for a blade. To recount the 
harrowing details of torture which follow would be too 
revolting—would make one’s flesh creep with nauseous 
chill. 

At nightfall they are removed from the scaffold. Each 
is stretched on his back with extended limbs bound fast 
at ankle and wrist with thongs to stakes driven into the 
ground. Lest perchance they might obtain some little 
rest in this strained attitude the children amuse them- 
selves by dropping an occasional glowing ember from 
the campfire on their naked flesh. For some days the tor- 
ture continues in this and in other Indian villages. 

During this terrible ordeal, Jogues, in the midst of his 
pain, converts four Huron fellow-prisoners and baptizes 
two of them with rain drops which cling to an ear of 
corn, and the other two while crossing a brook. Only 
when the Mohawks’ craving for excitement is satisfied 
does the torture cease. 

While their fate is being discussed by the chiefs and 
old men, Jogues and Goupil make friendly advances tu 
the children whom they teach to make the Sign of the 
Cross. This mystical sign made over a little child’s head 
is misunderstood by a superstitious aged relative who 
thinks it some diabolical witchery. Too old himself to 
execute his plan of revenge, he induces two young braves 
to follow Jogues and Goupil as they walk by themselves 
in the evening to pray. (Stations of the Cross now mark 
their tortuous path as they walk to and fro reciting the 
rosary.) Suddenly without warning the savages dart 
from behind the trees and bury a tomahawk in René 
Goupil’s head. As he sinks to the ground murmuring 
with his last breath the name of Jesus, Father Jogues 
kneels and pronounces absolution. The tortured body of 
the young donné is ruthlessly cast into a ravine at the 
edge of the hill and left for the dogs. But Father Jogues 
under cover of darkness finds the body and buries it be- 
side the brook. 

As Anne and I stroll down the path to the spot con- 
secrated by his mutilated flesh the brilliant foliage of 
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the shumac saplings seems to be splashed with the blood 
of North America’s first martyr. Nature’s silent tribute 
in acknowledgement of this supreme sacrifice! 

To hold a reader’s interest through all the tribulations 
of Father Jogues requires a more facile pen than mine. 
His escape, return to France, and subsequent re-appear- 
ance two years later at the same Indian village accom- 
panied by John Lalande seem incredible were if not for 
the testimony of most reliable historians. After resum- 
ing his efforts to win the friendship of these savages he 
is suspected by them of being the cause of their crop 
failure and famine. Although there is a diversity of 
opinion among the tribes as to his responsibility for the 
indifferent yield of their gardens, he is tomahawked with- 
out warning and his body tossed into the Mohawk River. 

With this tragic picture before the inward eye we 
strolled about on Martyrs’ Hill treading the way of the 
cross and noting the markers that locate the outstanding 
incidents of the tragedy; mementos of sublime courage 
and Christlike self-sacrifice enacted there nearly three 
centuries ago. 

Down the hill we came voicing our thoughts as coher- 
ently as the rugged descent permitted and again sought 
Father Byrne who by this time had attended to his cor- 
respondence. In answer to our barrage of questions that 
cultured, gentle, zealous man of God (so soon to be sum- 
moned by the angel of death) enthusiastically told us of 
the beatification of these Jesuit martyrs in 1925, of the 
thousands of pilgrims who came annually to do homage 
in their honor, and of numerous miraculous cures to the 
Faithful who had come in quest of health, and many 
inspiring incidents concerning pilgrims to the shrine. 
They are to be canonized on June 29, of this year. 

As I took one last admiring look at “ The Holiest Spot 
in America” Anne read from a reprint of Judge Dowl- 
ing’s remarks: ‘‘ While the hills endure and the valleys 
are verdant and the river murmurs a requiem to their 
memory, the ‘ Mission of the Martyrs’ shall be kept in 
perpetual remembrance and shall hold a secure place in 
the minds of the Faithful and of all who admire valor 
and devotion, as the spot where three heroic souls gave 
to God their all, cheerfully and willingly, in prayer, in 
service, in torment and in death itself.” 


MILITANT SPRING 


I hear the shout of spring behind the hills, 
A thundering host that winter barricades. 

Its troops display a million grassy blades, 

Its gleaming front is brave with daffodils. 

It clears the frozen gate to April shrills 
And boastfully upon the field parades, 

While gorgeous banners spangle in the glades 
And rushing water whitens in the rills. 


Recurrent spring, how magically it comes 
Swift-rooted in the valleys, over stones, 
In hidden caves and weaves its rich designs. 
It blows a golden bugle and the drums 
Beat martially; yet in the overtones 
Are ghosts that dance exhilarant with wines. 
Joun Lee Hiccrns. 
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Gaston de Sonis, Soldier of Christ 


COMTESSE DE SONIS 


ie the beautiful doctrine of the Communion of Saints, 
surely it is especially consoling to meditate the lives 
of those who not long ago trod this earth of ours, the 
echo of whose voices we can almost hear, and whose 
example seems more within our reach, encouraging us to 
strive after the same ideal that was their guide and 
inspiration. 

Such a one was that glorious soldier of Christ, General 
de Sonis, whose cause of beatification is at present 
being studied by Rome, and who, we hope, will before 
long be given the title of “ Blessed” by our holy Mother 
Church. 

The Life of this Servant of God was written in French 
by Msgr. Baunard and translated into English by Lady 
Herbert of Lea, so that a great number of Catholics are 
familiar with it and only a short summary is necessary 
here. 

Louis-Gaston de Sonis was born on August 25, 1825, 
in the Island of Guadeloupe, where his father, an officer 
of the French Army, was then stationed. Sent to France 
at the age of seven, and confided to his grandmother, he 
was educated by the Oratorian Fathers at Stanislas Col- 
lege and at Juilly, whence he went to the military colleges 
of Saint Cyr and Saumur, passing out Sub-Lieutenant of 
the fifth Hussards. 

While stationed at Castres in 1849, he married Anne 
Rogers, the seventeen-year-old daughter of a lawyer of 
that town, and by this marriage had twelve children. 

His chivalrous nature and soldierly spirit preferring 
the immensity of the African deserts to the narrowness 
of garrison life in France, Gaston de Sonis asked to be 
sent to North Africa, where he became one of those great 
chiefs whose names remain as the founders of the French 
colony. 

His goodness and unerring justice won for him the love 
and esteem of the Arabs, even though they stood in awe 
of his severity; whilst they so admired his faith and 
religious fervor that they called him: “ Master in Holi- 
ness. 

He took part in the campaign in Kabylia (1854-1857) 
and then, after an expedition in the extreme south of 
Algeria, left Africa in 1858 with the cavalry regiment 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, to take part in the war in 
which France was supporting her ally, Italy,-against Aus- 
tria. His gallant conduct and his many acts of heroism, 
especially a magnificent charge at the battle of Solferino, 
won for him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

His next campaign was in Morocco, and proved disas- 
trous to the French troops on account of the cholera that 
decimated their ranks more cruelly than the enemy they 
had gone to fight against. Fearless of contagion and with 
no thought for himself, the young Captain de Sonis tended 
the sick with solicitude and devotion; while his care for 
their souls was equally zealous and he prepared the dying 
for their last great combat with all the ardor of his faith 
and piety. After this disastrous campaign, came others 
that were crowned with victory and that covered the 
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young Captain with glory. The battle of Ain Mahdi 
which put an end to the resistance of the desert tribes is 
especially connected with his name. 

Yet, if the name of de Sonis remains associated with 
the campaigns of North Africa, its greatest aureole of 
fame comes from the part which he took in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 as General of the Seventeenth 
Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Loire, and above all 
from his heroism at the battle of Loigny on December 2, 
when he made his glorious charge at the head of the 
Pontifical Zouaves led by the Banner of the Sacred Heart, 
a charge of total abnegation in an almost hopeless cause ; 
but a generous charge that saved the army from a com- 
plete disaster. 

Terribly wounded, one leg completely shattered, the 
General spent the whole bitterly cold night on the battle- 
field, lying upon the snow reddened by the blood of so 
many brave soldiers as well as by his own. Forgetful 
of his own intolerable pain, he consoled the sufferers 
around him with the thought of God and of Heaven. A 
young French soldier dragged himself nearer to him and 
rested his head upon that noble breast to find succor in 
the last struggle of death; and to a dying German, the 
wounded General, Christian before all else, spoke words 
of comfort and pointed to the sky. God rewarded his 
faithful servant by such miraculous spiritual sweetness 
and the almost conscious presence of Our Blessed Lady 
of Lourdes, that the hours of suffering were also hours 
of exceptional graces which made that date a sacred one 
to him, and throughout the remaining years of his life 
he always spent the night of its anniversary alone in 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 

Help came at dawn of day; the wounded were taken 
to the humble presbytery, converted into an ambulance. 
The doctor, having told the General that the state of his 
right leg necessitated immediate amputation, he answered 
with his usual calm courtesy: “I am in your hands; I 
abandon myself to God and to you. Only try to leave 
enough of my leg to allow me still to mount a horse and 
to serve my country.” And, indeed, as soon as his health 
rendered it possible, he returned to his post and rode on 
horseback as before, in spite of the cruelest sufferings 
that he bore with the utmost patience. 

He died in Paris, on the Feast of the Assumption, 
1887 ; and all that was best and noblest in France mourned 
one who had realized such an ideal of Christian knight- 
hood, showing himself the bravest of soldiers, the most 
loving and devoted of husbands and fathers, the very 
incarnation of chivalry and honor; and who, with a per- 
sonality that was singularly attractive and full of charm, 
had attained to the loftiest heights of Christian perfection. 

According to his own imstructions, his body was taken 
to Loigny and laid to rest in the crypt of the little church 
beside the soldiers who had fallen during the battle of 
December 2. His tombstone bears the inscription that 
he himself had chosen: Miles Christi. During his life- 
time, General de Sonis had faithfully kept that sacred 
anniversary; and since his death, that date has always 
been celebrated by a religious ceremony that takes place 
every year in the little church at Loigny. Many have 
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come to pray at his tomb and many graces have been 
obtained. 

Responding to the desire of a countless number of 
Christians, the Bishop of Chartres, as guardian of that 
precious tomb, was inspired to undertake the cause of 
beatification of the hero; he wrote a pastoral letter prais- 
ing the exceptional virtues of the soldier-saint whose mor- 
tal remains were laid to rest in his Diocese. 

Since the publication of this letter, the ecclesiastical 
tribunal has obtained the possession of more than 800 
letters and many other longer documents, all bearing the 
signature of General de Sonis. The next stage in the 
proceedings of beatification is the testimony of living 
witnesses; and so, on September 22, 1929, four out of 
the General’s six surviving children were solemnly and 
lengthily questioned upon their reminiscences of their 
beloved and revered father. These witnesses were Com- 
mander Henri de Sonis; Commander Francois de Sonis; 
Comtesse du Jonchay, wife of General du Jonchay, and 
Mother Germaine of Jesus, Prioress of the Carmelite 
Convent of Verdun, present by special dispensation. The 
holy General’s Carmelite daughter thus wrote of the 
ceremony : 


The coffin having been taken from the vault and placed in the 
Church was sprinkled with holy water by his Lordship in funeral 
vestments, black cope and white miter. Afterwards it was placed 
upon trestles in the presbytery garden and the workmen began to 
open it in the midst of an impressive and reverent silence. The 
Bishop and clergy (consisting of Msgr. Hertzog procuror of Saint 
Sulpice, Rome, and postulator of the Cause; the members of the 
ecclesiastical Court; the Dean of the Chapter House; and the 
Reverend Father Constantine, of the Order of the Immaculate 
Conception, who as a young monk at Rennes knew the General 
and replaced his habitual confessor during the absences of the 
latter) were ranged in front of the coffin; the members of the 
family on the right-hand side. 

When the lid was lifted, the doctor, who had previously sworn 
upon the Gospel, before the Bishop, to fulfil faithfully his mission, 
drew back the shroud, and with indescribable emotion and joy we 
beheld the body of our beloved father in his uniform, just as we 
had laid him to rest forty-two years before. His visage was calm 
and beautiful, his eyes closed as though in sleep; when we had 
removed his clothing the body appeared of waxen whiteness, and 
the limbs perfectly supple. In his clasped hands was a crucifix 
and on his breast a big scapular of the third Order of Mount 
Carmel. We renewed all his clothing, dressing him in one of his 
own uniforms that I had kept as a precious relic and brought 
with me. Father Constantine gave his scapular and I my Carme- 
lite crucifix. The crypt staircase being steep and narrow, the 
coffin was carried down empty and the body of our beloved Father 
was borne by his sons and grandsons. In the crypt the body was 
once more placed within the coffin that remained open for some 
time so that I could pray beside it, my hand clasping the hand of 
that beloved father. All present having signed a testimony of 
what they had witnessed, the coffin was closed and replaced in 
the vault. 


The Catholic weekly paper of the Diocese of Chartres, 
speaking of this marvelous preservation of the body of 
the General de Sonis said: 


Was it not an extraordinary grace of God, a special favor 
granted to one of the most faithful of His children, a reward, 
even in this world, of his admirable purity of heart . . . . and 
in this tomb we have once more placed the mortal remains of the 
Servant of God, awaiting the day (Heaven grant that it may be 
soon) when Rome will give orders to bring them forth once 
more, this time as holy and venerable relics destined to receive 
the pious homage due to them. 
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To close this article, no better words can be found than 
those of Msgr. Baunard: 

General de Sonis is not sufficiently known, not sufficiently ad- 
mired for his noble character, not sufficiently revered for his 
eminent transcendent holiness. I have written many biographies 
of the Servants of God, among whom some have been, or I hope 
will be, beatified. I am thus qualified to draw comparisons. And 
I take pleasure in declaring to whoever will hear me, that in my 
eyes none of these saintly people attained to heights of Christian 
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virtue carried to a heroic degree, with greater perfection, con- 
stancy and fidelity, throughout a life of labor beset with difficul- 
ties. This is the unanimous opinion of all who knew him. 

Msgr. Gay, too, wrote of the General de Sonis: “I 
believe that many martyrs who now rejoice triumphantly 
in Heaven have not borne so many and as cruel suffer- 
ings. His works will praise him better than any words, 
and his best panegyric will be the story of his real life.” 


A Catholic College Centennial in Alabama 


Josern C. MuLHeEry, S.J. 


States that can point to a record of 100 years or 
more of service in the work of higher education for 
men. The latest addition to the list is found in the State 
of Alabama. To the American public, familiar with the 
tirades of the well-known Senator from that State, a 
century-old Catholic college in Alabama might seem some- 
what paradoxical. Yet the “Cotton State” has within 
its borders, near the city of Mobile, a Catholic institution 
of higher learning which is commemorating this year with 
appropriate celebrations, from May 31 to June 2, the 
one-hundredth anniversary of its birth. Although it is 
placed under the special protection and patronage of St. 
Joseph, it has become better known as Spring Hill College. 
Research into the archives of the college has brought to 
light no small number of interesting facts which are being 
compiled in “A History of Spring Hill College” by the 
Rev. Michael J. Kenny, S.J., formerly Associate Editor of 
AMERICA and at present Professor of Philosophy at 
Spring Hill. 

The yellowed and time-worn charter proclaims for this 
institution the unique distinction of being the first Catholic 
college in what is now called the “ Deep South.” Together 
with Georgetown University (1789), Mount St. Mary’s, 
Emmittsburg, Md. (1808), and St. Louis University 
(1818), Spring Hill was carrying on the work of Catholic 
education for many years before the States of California, 
Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, Texas and Wisconsin saw the 
erection of similar institutions, either public or sectarian, 
within their borders. Spring Hill College is the senior 
of all institutions of higher learning in exactly one-half 
of the States in the Union. Even the ancient State of 
Delaware must yield to her in this distinction, and the 
States of Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North and South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming cannot 
boast of a college or university possessing the long his- 
torical record of this century-old institution in Alabama. 
Even in her own State she antedates the University of 
Alabama by one year, Furthermore, she is proud to rank 
next to her sister Jesuit College at Georgetown, as the 
oldest Catholic boarding college in the United States. 

To the Rt. Rev. Michael Portier, D.D., first Bishop of 
Mobile, goes the honor of founding Spring Hill College. 
The only priest in a vast diocese which extended from the 
northernmost bounds of Arkansas to the southern tip of 
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Florida, he determined, immediately after his consecra- 
tion in 1829, that the most pressing need of his diocese, 
next to a band of apostolic clergy, was a complete Catholic 
college for the education of youth. Accordingly he made 
a hasty trip to Europe to enlist interest and support for 
the tremendous task before him. 

The zealous Bishop secured the services of two priests 
and six seminarists. He also obtained some financial aid 
for the organization of his work. Cardinal Fesch, an uncle 
of Napoleon, was deeply interested in the mission of 
Bishop Portier and by his generous cooperation linked his 
name with the history of Spring Hill College. The Cardi- 
nal, who at the time was head of one of the departments of 
Propaganda in Rome, had been Archbishop of Lyons, 
Bishop Portier’s native diocese, but had been exiled from 
France by the Bourbon Government. He it was who had 
confirmed the Bishop and ordained him priest. Hence he 
had also a personal interest in the Bishop as well as a 
spiritual interest in the propagation of the Faith through- 
out the vast American diocese. The Cardinal, therefore, 
used his influence to secure an expeditious handling of the 
Bishop’s appeal to Propaganda and personally helped to 
raise funds for the American cause. As a result Bishop 
Portier secured nearly 50,000 francs in the short space 
of a few months. Cardinal Fesch donated his own library 
and a number of valuable paintings for Spring Hill Col- 
lege and is said to have given money from his own treas- 
ury for the propagation of the Faith in this diocese. 

With these meager resources at his disposal the pioneer 
Bishop undertook the work of erecting the first college 
in Alabama. As the Rt. Rev. T. J. Toolen, D.D., present 
incumbent of the See of Mobile, noted in a Pastoral Letter 
on Education recently issued to the Faithful of his Diocese : 

This, her [the Church’s] insistent choice of schools for the dis- 
charge of her teaching commission is forcibly exemplified in the 
centennial celebration in our Diocese, during this year of 1930, of 
Spring Hill College. When in 1829, Bishop Portier, first Bishop 
of Mobile, returned from France with a few priests and seminar- 
ists for a vast but priestless diocese, he found his Mobile Cathedral 
a miserable wooden shack, and that his only church in Alabama. 
His few thousand Catholics were mostly poor and uninstructed; 
yet he determined, with the few priests he had, to devote the 
monies he had begged in France and Rome, not to the erection of 
a Cathedral and fine churches, but to the building of a great col- 
lege, in which, through the channels of all learning he would teach 
Christ and all the things of Christ to the youth of Alabama and 
the South. 


Peculiarly interesting are other facts which show that 
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Bishop Portier aimed from the outset to make Spring 
Hill thoroughly American. He required the co-workers 
whom he had brought from the Continent to set aside as 
much as was humanly possible the manners and customs 
of their respective Fatherlands. Newcomers he frequently 
sent for short periods to centers of American develop- 
ment in Louisiana and Georgia, that they might learn 
the language and familiarize themselves with the customs 
of the people. Furthermore the present Bishop of Mobile 
says of his illustrious predecessor, in the Pastoral cited 
above: 

In most appropriate harmony with the teachings of Christ’s 
Church and the doctrine of American liberty, Bishop Portier 
laid the foundation stone of Spring Hill College on July 4, 1830, 
the day of American Independence; a ceremony at once expressive 
and prophetic of Spring Hill’s Catholic loyalty to Faith and 
State. 

The ancient records of the College tell us that Bishop 
Portier selected the site because of its beauty and its 
healthful qualities. The name, “Spring Hill,” is derived 
from the natural fresh-water springs which supply a 
beautiful lake on the college property, and from the prop- 
erty’s elevated position above the surrounding country. 
The present grounds, situated just outside Bienville’s 
ancient city, are made up of the original 400 acres secured 
by Bishop Portier and an additional 400 acres added 
later on. 

Having launched his project and selected a site, Bishop 
Portier did not wait for the erection of a permanent 
structure adapted to educational purposes. He prepared 
a frame building, which stood close to the site of the 
proposed college building, for the needs of school work. 
On May 1, 1830, he himself led a group of about thirty 
students into this temporary structure for the first class 
in the first institution of higher learning in the State 
of Alabama. There, with the assistance of Father Loras, 
first President of Spring Hill (afterwards a Bishop and 
noted educational pioneer in Iowa), and a small faculty 
composed of his diocesan clergy, he lighted the torch of 
Catholic education which has kept aglow for a full century. 

That the infant college enjoyed some prosperity and 
prestige is attested by the fact that in 1836 the State of 
Alabama granted Spring Hill College a _ university 
charter with full power to confer degrees; and in 1840, 
Pope Gregory XVI, recognizing a seminary department 
founded by Bishop Portier for the training of a native 
clergy empowered Spring Hill College to grant theologi- 
cal degrees, a distinction quite rare in American insti- 
tutions. 

Her early success, however, was colored by difficulties 
of administration. From that first day of May, 1830, 
until it was given over to the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus in 1847, the college saw its government changed 
no less than half a dozen times. It was at first conducted 
by its energetic Bishop and a group of his diocesan clergy. 
Then it was placed in charge of the Fathers of Mercy, 
who were forced to retire after a short regime. After 
guiding it himself for a short interval, Bishop Portier 
handed the reins of government over to the Enudist 
Fathers; but when these zealous men found it impossible 
to cope with the prevailing difficulties, the Bishop resumed 
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the administration for the third time. Not until more 
than fifty years of adversity had conspired against his 
efforts did he find a permanent administrative power for 
what he deemed the central institution of his diocese. 

Towards the end of 1846, when the fortunes of the 
college were at lowest ebb, Father Bazin, Vicar General 
of the Diocese, who was touring Europe in search of a 
Religious group which would assume the care of the col- 
lege in Alabama, interested the Jesuits in his plight. The 
territory was well known to the Jesuit missionaries. 
Fathers of the Society had already won the honor of 
dying for Christ in Louisiana, Florida, and Mississippi. 
It was an easy matter, therefore, to interest the General 
of the Jesuits in the Bishop’s educational program. As a 
result agreements were made with the Very Rev. John 
Roothaan, General of the Society of Jesus, and the Rev. J. 
Maillard, Provincial of the Society in France, and eight 
Jesuits were soon on their way to carry on Bishop 
Portier’s zeal for Catholic education in the new world. 
Under the guidance of Father Francis Gautrelet, S.J., 
the first Jesuit President of Spring Hill, this little band 
arrived in Mobile on January 17, 1847, and gave the 
impetus to the glorious work which their brothers and 
successors have preserved with uninterrupted continuity 
for more than eighty years. 

The Jesuit regime, however, has been by no means 
free from trials and vicissitudes. Calamitous visitations 
have frequently approached the college walls and brought 
with them a threat for Spring Hill’s existence. For- 
gotten now are the privations imposed by wars, the 
dangers threatening from plagues in neighboring States, 
the losses caused by storms and fires. Spring Hill has 
survived them all and stands now on the threshold of a 
new century with prospects for advancement brighter 
than they have been at any other time in her long career. 
Starting from an impoverished frame building, the Col- 
lege has grown into a group that increases now with each 
year and will continue to grow until the proposed plan 
of fifteen buildings is completed. Preserving her original 
charter from the State of Alabama, and glorying in the 
distinction granted by Pope Gregory XVI, she has won 
well-merited recognition from local and national educa- 
tional associations as a standardized institution. She 
counts her alumni in more than thirty States of the Union, 
as well as in Central and South American republics. But 
the greater number of her sons have come from Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia and Florida. 

From all parts of the nation her sons and her friends 
will assemble to do her honor on the days of jubilee. But 
in this general rejoicing all the people of Mobile in par- 
ticular and many from the scattered parts of Alabama, 
will hail her greatness not so much in the present extent 
of campus, the number of buildings, the long lists of dis- 
tinguished alumni, but in the splendid influence which 
she has exerted during her long years of existence; an 
influence, acknowledged on many public occasions, that 
still holds the citizens of Mobile in the bonds of brotherly 
union, and protects the people of the State of Alabama 
from those who would spread an un-Christian and un- 
American gospel of hate. 
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A Pastor Retreats with His Flock 


WituiaM I. Lonercan, S.J. 


UITE recently the Holy See has re-emphasized its 
mind about retreats for the laity. “If many 
Catholics,” wrote the Sovereign Pontiff last De- 

cember, “ will diligently use this means of sanctity, then 
We have every reason to hope that in a short time the 
thirst for unbridled liberty will be assuaged, conscience 
and responsibility will again function, and human society 
will finally obtain the long-desired gift of peace.” 

Abroad, the lay-retreat movement is well established 
and men and women of every class and condition of life 
hasten to take advantage of it. With a population of 
2,000,000 Catholics in Holland, 500,000 have made re- 
treats in une of the thirteen retreat houses of the country 
during the past twenty years. In six years 14,000 men of 
the industrial class, many of them converts from Com- 
munism and Socialism, have made five-day retreats in 
Spain, requiring a very high ideal of prayer and silence. 
In Germany, apart from innumerable places where sea- 
sonal retreats are given, there are seventy retreat houses 
open all the year round. Just before last Christmas thirty- 
one members of the Hungarian Parliament went into 
retreat for three days at a retreat house near Budapest. 
During 1929, 2,123 men and 286 boys made closed re- 
treats at Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin, and since the move- 
ment started there in 1922, 13,449 men and 2,625 boys 
have gone through the exercises of a retreat. 

In the United States the movement is still young, though 
there is record during 1929 of thirteen Religious Orders 
and fifteen separate diocesan organizations engaged in 
promoting retreat work for men, out of centers in forty- 
six cities in twenty-eight States, with 624 retreats and 
24,154 retreatants. Eighteen dioceses have twenty per- 
manent retreat houses for men, while there are seasonal 
retreats in more than fifty other centers. All-the-year- 
around retreat houses for women are not so plentiful, but 
the Religious of the Cenacle, the Religious of Marie 
Reparatrice, the Missionary Sisters of the Biessed Trin- 
ity, the Maryknoll Sisters, the Sisters of the Atonement, 
the Sisters of St. Mary of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis, the Dominican Sisters, the Missionary Sisters, Serv- 
ants of the Holy Ghost, the Helpers of the Holy Souls, 
and the Sister Adorers of the Precious Blood have one 
or more of their convents in various localities devoted to 
this work, while during the summer months, when their 
student quarters are unoccupied, very many other con- 
munities open their doors to retreatants. 

A practical difficulty in retreat work in the United 
States is how to spread the good word about the movement 
and how to inspire men and women who have only the 
vaguest sort of an understanding of what a retreat is, 
to attempt one. Experience abroad proves that to a large 
extent this task devolves on the parish clergy, and ex- 
perience in our own country indicates that retreat houses 
are attended and productive of permanent results for 
souls in proportion to the interest and encouragement 


manifested by local pastors. That retreat masters, 
whether of the diocesan clergy or Religious, bear unani- 
mous testimony to the generous cooperation they habitu- 
ally receive from the parish priests, is an eloquent tribute 
to the latters’ self-sacrificing zeal. However, it is not 
always commonly realized to what an extent this coopera- 
tion may go or how fruitful it may be for pastor and re- 
treatants alike. 

Apropos of this, not long since, | received, under the 
caption this article bears, the following paragraphs, as 
edifying as they are instructive. They were written by the 
Rev. P. Gerald Gay, Pastor of Sacred Heart Church, 
Salinas, Calif., and need no comment but speak for them- 
selves. With the summer holidays at hand, carrying their 
implication that some vacation be provided for the soul 
as well as for the body (and a closed retreat is a real 
soul-vacation), the publication of Father Gay’s reflections 
would seem to be both timely and suggestive. 

“Men approach their retreat in a spirit of curiosity, 
with a certain undefined fear and an expectancy of sur- 
prises. The simple comforts of the rooms, the hush of 
seriousness, the novelty of the situation, establish a magic 
that makes them ready for any ordeal. They have left 
home, business, worldly interests, to enter into a country 
familiar yet strange. They have been informed in a 
general way of the physical, mental and spiritual benefits 
that await them. Weeks before, the retreat movement has 
occupied the attention of the congregation. The pastor 
spoke of the great call as a special favor, blessing and 
benediction, a call to the favored ones by none less than 
Christ, their King. The prayers and petitions of the chil- 
dren; the stalwart support of sweethearts, wives, moth- 
ers; an appeal to the manhood of Catholic men; Mary’s 
help and intercession; the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; all these won- 
derful means brought nineteen men to come and know 
Christ. 

“It certainly was an interesting study to watch the 
varying expressions on their faces. Expectancy, curiosity, 
diffidence, happiness, joy. Something strange, unique, 
peculiar, took hold of them. Yes, they felt at home, but 
the atmosphere, environment and feeling were of a nature 
above and beyond them. They could sense it but not touch 
it. They could feel it but were unable to express it. They 
were like children—expectant, curious, happy. They ex- 
perienced the sensation of a very serious undertaking. 
They felt that they were men about the most important 
task in life. 

“ The first day’s experience put them at perfect ease. 
The first spiritual exercise made its influence telling in 
their demeanor. A glow of satisfaction was on their 
countenances, a step of pride in their walk; their attitude 
that of obedience, humility, joy, surprise, elation. A de- 
sire to express their deep delight was evident. If they 
could only tell the world their happiness! Why did they 
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not hear of this Garden of Paradise before, this great 
armory, Christ’s armory, where at hand were all the 
weapons to fight the world, the flesh and the devil? 

“ The first hour of recreation my men came to me with 
tears of joy to tell me it was the happiest day of their 
lives. And this was only their first day. But what a 
day for them and for me! It gave me an insight into 
their goodness, faith, devotion and love that I would 
never have, had I preached to them for twenty years. 
I came into closer relationship with my men in one day 
than I had in four years. There was expressed a union 
of interest that all the sermons I preached could never 
bring about. I was one of them in every exercise. We 
were receiving the same spiritual food, the same spiritual 
power, the same spiritual inspiration: I was taking my 
medicine with them. 

“Did this common association with my sheep in the 
spiritual pastures take away any of my priestly preroga- 
tives? Oh, no. On every hand reverence, thoughtfulness, 
generosity, confidence, pride, joy were mine. There were 
two parties at the retreat, one from X and surrounding 
districts and one from Salinas. With what commendable 
pride did my men speak of me, their pastor, if for no 
other reason than that I had come with them to help, en- 
courage and inspire them! They felt this; knew this; and 
loved it. How they rejoiced when their pastor said the 
retreat Mass, when he showed them the example of silence, 
promptness at exercises, and joy at their progress in per- 
fection! What feelings of pride when he led them in 
the singing of the Stabat Mater, and then the outpouring 
of joyous hearts when their pastor gave the Holy Bene- 
diction ! 

“What were the comments of the other party? Well, 
to say the least, the men felt a little ashamed that their 
own good pastors were not there to hear what the Salinas 
men had to say in praise of their shepherd. 

“Then the next day. More peace, more power, more 
inspiration, Regrets that every man in the parish was 
not present. 

“ Sunday—the final day. No longer raw, curious, ex- 
pectant recruits. Keen, eager, alert to hear more and 
more. Theirs a quickness of step, a lightness of foot, 
beaming countenances. Another day with the Master: 
attention, piety, devotion; earnestness, thoroughness, sin- 
cerity. We see in them now the true manliness of men; 
men fired with a Divine love that makes them akin to the 
angels of heaven; men Catholic in deed and in truth, 
fully equipped to stand for God and country ; men imbued 
with the Divine Manliness of Christ; ready for action; 
dependable men; serviceable men; men, the bodyguard of 
Christ’s Church. 

“ The retreat as seen in its immediate results is not only 
the greatest but the most potent medicamenta for the ills 
that affect our Catholic men and women of today. The 
crying evil in the Church today is the ever-ancient cry of 
coldness, tepidity, indifference of the Catholic laity. Where 
can we find a remedy? The Holy Father knows the 
remedy. His Hierarchy of the Church knows it. When 
will the pastors come to know it? You pastors are con- 
tinually demanding renunciation, charity, sacrifice. If 
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these powerful virtues were found in your congregations 
there would be no more need of crying for funds. There 
is only one remedy that is sure, certain, absolute :—a 
RETREAT. Lead your men to God’s citadel. Lead them 
to a retreat and you will lead them back to victory.” 

Here is certainly a new and practical suggestion for 
popularizing lay retreats. Father Gay has set an example 
that may well be emulated. 


NOCTURNE 


The city of enchantment sleeps, 

The silver dawn has yet to break— 
I keep a vigil for His sake, 

Who, watch for all the world keeps. 


O peace, O stillness! Overhead 
Burns the lamp a misty red; 
Beneath, above, and all around, 
Billows of prayer without a sound: 
The rustle of archangels’ wings, 

A murmur of elusive things. 

And motionless in prayer alone, 

I kneel before the altar throne, 
Alone with Him who died for me, 
Upon the Cross of Calvary. 

We treat of things so deep, so high 
They touch upon infinity, 

So far removed from earth and change, 
Familiar, yet forever strange. 

And oh, I find with Christ the King, 
Solution for everything. 


Swift flies the interlude sublime, 
This golden hour snatched from time. 
I rise. The stars are quenched. The sun 
Is rising o’er this Babylon. 
Already through the city’s maze, 
Human equation interplays. 
Beauty and genius pile their chaff 
On altars of the Golden Calf. 
Into this world distraught, astray, 
I come from Life and Love away. 
But I am not alone. With me 
Is the Triune Divinity, 
Making me strong to do and dare 
High things, high places yet untrod— 
A pilgrim panoplied in prayer, 
An accoladed Knight of God. 
Sytvra OrMeE-Brince. 


FUTILITY 


What would it profit me if I could go 
Into the marts of life; with eager feet 
Traverse the roadways of the world and know 
Not any more that solitude was sweet? 
If I forsook the lonely way You trod, 
Lured by starry pleasure’s beckoning glow, 
No more to hearken to Your call, dear God, 
Above the noise of earth that thralled me so? 
If I should lose the things You gave to me— 
Your ache, Your pain, Your hurt, Your wistful Cross, 
In all this whole wide world what jeweled key 
Could unlock treasure to repair my loss? 
Who else, O Love, could fill my loneliness 
Or give me half the heaven that I had 
When I lay broken, yet in wilfulness 
Declared my life but empty, and was sad! 
Vera Marte Tracy. 
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Catholic Schools of Sociology 
FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.]. 
Dean, Loyola University (Chicago) School of Sociology 
OT long ago it was quite common in these United 
States for the young man who wished to become a 
lawyer or a physician to study law or medicine privately. 
In due time, after an observation of the practices in the 
field through attendance at court sessions by the potential 
lawyer, and watching operations by the doctor-to-be, he 
would hang out his shingle as one fully equipped to protect 
the rights, or save the lives of the community. Such was 
the status of the so-called professions of law and medicine 
in some parts of the United States much less than a cen- 
tury ago. The prevailing concept of a profession today 
is something quite different. It presupposes special and 
severe training, covering a period of years. The vocation 
of nursing is a fair example of modern demands for pro- 
fessional training for special work. When we are sick we 
want a trained nurse, and take for granted her profes- 
sional training, just as we expect the teachers of our chil- 
dren to be graduates of normal schools. 

In the past, in fact for centuries, the world has treated 
its social problems, such as poverty, sickness and delin- 
quency, under the supposition that common sense and the 
milk of human kindness were quite adequate, and that if 
the spiritual motive was added, the work left nothing to 
be desired. Where problems were simple and communities 
small, this method was for the most part satisfactory. But 
with the coming of the factory system and its concomitant 
evils, spontaneous and unorganized charity was worse 
than futile, and, as a by-product, it encouraged fraud and 
discouraged personal concern. But mere public poor-laws 
and private subsidies were no solution. Hence charity- 
organization societies, under various names, arose in nearly 
all large cities to meet the complex modern problems in a 
more modern way. By trial-and-error methods, charity 
workers became “ trained,” with, obvious, but only rela- 
tive, improvement in results. It also became clear that it 
would be not only benevolence, but economy, to train 
workers before allowing them to handle “cases.” This 
gradually led to the idea of a school which would prepare 
professionally for charity work. 

Early in this century, schools of “civics and philan- 
thropy,” or “social work,” were established in different 
parts of the United States. In a short time they justified 
their existence, Not content merely to teach a technique 
of social treatment, they went into economic and psychic 
causes of social maladjustments, with the view, ultimately, 
of substituting prevention for relief and rehabilitation. 
There are at present, including the three Catholic schools, 
twenty-eight such schools which hold membership in the 
Association of Schools of Professional Social Work. 

The first attempt to establish a school of social work 
under Catholic auspices was the School of Sociology of 
Loyola University, Chicago, which became a separate 
school of the University in September, 1914. Its pur- 


pose was stated at that time, “besides giving a thor- 
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ough course in the basic principles of sociology the pur- 
pose of this school is also to give fundamental and prac- 
tical courses in civics and social economy, as a preparation 
for social and charity work of all kinds.” In 1917, Ford- 
ham University, New York, established its School of 
Sociology and Social Service with the approbation of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of New York. As a war-emergency 
measure, in 1918, the National Catholic War Council, 
which was under the direction of the American Hier- 
archy, in order to meet the need of social workers in 
Europe and this country, established a “ Service School ” 
in Washington. This school was continued after the war 
and in 1921 was reorganized as the National Catholic 
School of Social Service. The newest school, that at St. 
Louis University, will begin in September, 1930. 

The establishment of these schools is in no way a reflec- 
tion on the ideals and work of Christian charities that in 
a thousand forms have brightened the pages of the cen- 
turies and which still in myriad forms bring blessings to 
every Christian community. The purpose of Catholic 
schools of social work is to intensify these blessings by 
adapting them to present conditions by means of the last 
approved word in modern theory and method. Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot has well said, “ The humanitarian and the 
scientific sides of our work need each other as man and 
woman do. Science without humanity becomes arid and, 
finally, discouraged. Humanity without science becomes 
scrappy and shallow.” Just as theology is not less worthy 
because it is scientific in matter and method, so charity 
work is not less meritorious, when it becomes social work 
and is executed with the best scientific technique. 

Schools of social work, although they may vary in pur- 
pose and emphasis, generally agree that the curriculum 
should cover two years and be preceded by a minimum 
of two years of general college study. It is also of com- 
mon practice that besides field-work experience, the in- 
struction be based upon fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics, and the social sciences. In detail, the curriculum 
includes courses in social case work, the family, child 
welfare, dependency and delinquency, problems of public 
welfare, psychiatry, and hospital social service. At times, 
courses in industrial relations, immigration and rural 
problems are added. 

In practical social work, questions of ethics and psy- 
chology are continually asserting themselves, and the 
Catholic social worker has need of their interpretation 
from the Catholic viewpoint. We need but mention as 
illustrative, parental rights in education, divorce, sterili- 
zation, and birth control, especially since the latter is now 
a recognized factor in the routine practice of some social 
agencies. The fact that the Catholic social worker recog- 
nizes in the client not only a creature who has failed to 
adjust himself to his environment, but a human being 
whose ultimate destiny is to see God face to face, makes a 
great difference in the evaluation of ways and means 
toward a normal life. It is the supernatural character 
of Christianity, which we cannot expect those outside the 
Fold to understand fully, that makes the great difference. 
The Catholic social worker must learn to substitute Chris- 
tian principles for the pragmatic “ bread-and-butter ” 
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theory of scientific treatment, and realize that the inter- 
ests of the client are ultimately best served when material 
treatment is subordinate to the supremacy of the spiritual. 

There is another reason why Catholic schools of social 
work are needed. The clients of charity in nearly all of 
the urban communities are largely Catholic, especially 
among the immigrants, and as a consequence they are the 
charge of the Church, and their traditions and needs can 
best be understood by Catholic workers. The obligation 
in charity to care for our own in an understanding way, 
with the application of Catholic ethical and social prin- 
ciples, is not one to be easily put aside. Too many immi- 
grants have been lost to the Church amid the bewildering 
economic and social complexities of our American life, 
and it is high time that our religious and lay apostolate 
attack this difficult problem not only with devotion but 
with knowledge. 

There are several reasons why Catholic schools of 
social work are necessary as distinct schools. The out- 
standing reasons are two. The Catholic college cannot 
prepare the student for social work by courses taken as an 
integral part of the arts-and-sciences course, because the 
college curriculum does not permit of the necessary time. 
College authorities continually complain (and with good 
reason) that their curricula are already overcrowded with 
degree requirements and electives. To add a new group 
of courses to an already overloaded curriculum, is almost 
unthinkable from the point of view of standards and 
scholarship. Again, the character of a course in training 
for social work should be essentially professional. To 
attempt a combination of the regular college course with 
a course in training for social work, would ruin the 
standards of both. The professional character of social 
work demands a professional atmosphere in the school, 
a professional background on the part of the faculty, and 
a professional attitude on the part of the students. This 
can be achieved only when the school for the education 
of social workers is a separate entity, or in the case of a 
university, when the school is distinct from the other 
departments. 

In a consideration of Catholic schools of social work, 
a word may not be amiss on the responsibility of the 
Catholic college to prepare and to recruit students for 
the profession of social work. The very word Catholic 
indicates a viewpoint. Since the Catholic viewpoint in 
dogma and morals is fundamentally social, a graduate of 
a Catholic college may be expected to have not only a 
social viewpoint but a practical interest in social prob- 
lems, particularly those of dependents, defectives and 
delinquents. Holy Writ says that religion pure and un- 
defiled is to keep oneself unspotted from the world and 
to succor the widow and the orphan—truly a Catholic 
and social correlation and pertinent to our subject. A 
college preparation for life should be synonymous with 
a social attitude, and even the will to do social work in 
religious and civic fields. Consequently there is a real 
responsibility for Catholic colleges to give fundamental 
courses in sociology, and to stimulate recruits for schools 
of social work. 

As to the opportunities for trained Catholic workers, 
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the field is almost without limit. Catholic agencies with 
a highly standardized program are increasing, and special- 
ized fields are opening up within these agencies. In public 
welfare agencies where trained Catholic workers have in 
the past been few, there are rich opportunities, with com- 
mensurate compensations. Truly can it be said of the 
whole field with reference to the Catholic social worker 
that “the harvest is white and the laborers are few’! 


Sociology 
Repealing the Eighteeth Amendment 


Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 
AVING considered the Eighteenth Amendment on 
constitutional grounds, Dwight Whitney Morrow 
advises that it be repealed. 

The bearing of this statement lies in its application. 
Novelty does not recommend it. But Mr. Morrow is a 
candidate for office. Therein lie its novelty and its signifi- 
cance. He has entered the primaries and he asks the 
Republicans to send him to the Senate. His State is 
New Jersey; rather a wet State, it is true, but one of the 
most populous and prosperous in the Union. 

The point, then, is that at last a man of high charac- 
ter, seeking a high office, appeals to the voters with a 
pledge that he will do all that is possible to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Mr. Morrow, I hope, is a harbinger of the dawn of de- 
cency in politics. He is the first Republican in conspicu- 
ous place to say plainly what many politicians believe, 
but dare not say. One man like him in every State, and 
the Anti-Saloon League would be worth no more in poli- 
tics than the League of American Wheelmen, while the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Morals, and so on, 
would be as insignificant as a Flatbush chess club. 

Mr. Morrow believes that attempts to liberalize the 
Volstead Act are useless, He demands a radical reform. 
It consists in the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and “the substitution therefor of an Amendment which 
will restore to the States their power to determine their 
policy toward the liquor traffic, and vest in the Federal 
Government power to give all possible assistance and pro- 
tection to those States that desire complete prohibition, 
against invasion from States that do not.” Nothing less 
than this Amendment will suffice to end the scandals that 
for ten years have attached themselves to all attempts to 
enforce Federal Prohibition. “I do not believe that the 
fundamental difficulty can be reached by an amendment 
of the Volstead Act.” That is quite true; any measure 
short of a repeal, is a mere expedient. But until the 
consummation devoutly desired by Mr. Morrow, and by all 
who believe that the American form of government would 
work very well, if given a fair trial, can be reached, 
amendments to the Act could help to starve the forces of 
intemperance which now burgeon like the bay tree in the 
soil of the Eighteenth Amendment and Mr. Volstead’s 
interpretation thereof. 

Strong and straightforward as it is, still, on re-reading 
Mr. Morrow’s speech, one cannot help wondering whether 
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he has not too lightly rated the task of repealing the 
Amendment. To him “ it is not impossible,” and he ap- 
peals to the fact that the Constitution has been amended 
four times within the last twenty years. Yet to amend an 
Amendment, in a fashion that is tantamount to repeal, 
is not quite the same thing. Mr. Morrow’s expressed 
reliance is on democracy, and he thinks that he can labor 
successfully with the “ reasonableness ” of the inhabitants 
in districts now controlled by the Anti-Saloon League, 
the Methodist Board, and like religio-political bodies. No 
doubt, whatever “reasonableness” exists there, will 
quicken to his appeal, but to what extent does it exist? 
Nor can we put out of our calculations the uncomfortable 
fact that a project to amend an Amendment can always 
be blocked by an inconsiderable minority. 

Amending the Constitution is like gliding into an eel pot. 
Amending that Amendment is like trying to get out of the 
eel pot. The first is easy, but any eel can tell you that the 
second is usually impossible. That is why no man who 
has studied the Constitution will admit an Amendment, 
except with reluctance. Once done, the deed can hardly 
be undone. When the end sought can be met by Federal 
or by State legislation, or by a combination of the two, 
he prefers that method, for legislation can be repealed 
with comparative ease, should changing circumstances 
necessitate that course. Most unhappily, the Eighteenth 
Amendment — in substance, sumptuary legislation — has 
been attached to an instrument which was intended to be 
a statement of fundamental principles in government, but 
not a code of laws. This fact increases the difficulty not 
only of repealing it, but also of dealing with it intelli- 
gently. To try to fix its place in the Government which 
the Constitution establishes, is like arguing with the guests 
at Alice’s tea party. What is said may seem to make 
sense, but often it really does not. 

In view, then, of Mr. Morrow’s optimism, it may not be 
amiss to observe that the Anti-Saloon League and its allies 
can easily uncork his remedy, and pour it into the sink. 
Mr. Wickersham, perhaps unwittingly, indicated that pos- 
sibility some weeks ago. 

The plan consists in holding thirteen States, any thir- 
teen, in the dry column. As long as the Anti-Saloon 
League can do that, thirty-five protesting States would 
protest in vain. By a strange forgetfulness of constitu- 
tional provisions, Mr. Wickersham told the newspaper 
men in Washington that a majority could amend or re- 
peal, whenever such action was thought desirable. But he 
did not add that this majority must be a majority of the 
States, not of the people, and that it must be a majority 
greater than three-fourths. Otherwise the whip hand is 
held by a minority slightly greater than one-fourth of the 
States—which is another reason why the Constitution 
should not be amended lightly. 

What a minority could, and under the lash of Prohibi- 
tion leaders, would do, can be shown by citing thirteen 
States, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. According 
to the 1927 estimates of the Bureau of the Census, these 
States have a population of 6,031,027, against 112,596,973 
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in all the States. Those who think this Government a 
democracy may ponder the fact that in the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, six million people in thirteen 
States could successfully oppose the will of more than 
106,000,000 in thirty-five States. These thirteen States, 
to push the matter, have only twenty-four of the 435 
members of the House, twenty-six of the ninety-six mem- 
bers of the Senate, and less than six per cent of the popu- 
lation—figures which indicate the power of an organized, 
compact minority. 

The weakness of the democracy ideal on which Mr. 
Morrow relies, can also be shown from another angle. 
Let it be supposed that his campaign persuades 63,130,000 
out of the 112,596,973 enumerated in the Census, that the 
Amendment should be repealed. These population figures 
represent 227 of the 435 members of the House and about 
fifty-seven per cent of the population, but, unfortunately, 
they also represent only eleven States, and so would go 
for nothing. These sovereignties, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
California, New Jersey, Missouri and Indiana, are the 
largest in population and, I suppose, in wealth and voting 
strength, of all the States in the Union. But their 63,- 
000,000 would petition in vain for an amendment of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, should thirty-seven States, rep- 
resenting a population of some 48,000,000, decree that the 
Eighteenth Amendment remain unchanged and of full 
theoretical force. 

The Eighteenth Amendment will never be repealed by 
the simple, all too simple, process of counting heads. Yet 
we heartily welcome Mr. Morrow’s declaration of war, 
and fervently hope that it will be affirmed by other candi- 
dates for office. Like the ancient Georgian, then too 
feeble for battle, we are with anybody who can “ lick 
the Yankees.” Mr. Morrow wasted no time in proving 
the failure of Federal Prohibition, for he knew that every 
observant man knows that. What is significant—at least 
we hope it was significant—is that a candidate for office 
has dared defy the Anti-Saloon League, the Methodist 
Board of Morals and so forth, and to dismiss the pious 
hopes of the Administration and of Mr. Wickersham with 
a pish and a tush. If this be radicalism, let us have more 
of it. 


IF I COULD TELL YOU 


If I could tell you why this love for you 
Has housed with me and will not go away, 

But keeps up spring in summer, making true 
Yesterday’s creed with that I owe today: 


If I could tell you why you please me so; 
How you are ever new, when closest known; 
Wherein your beauty’s best, and why I'd throw 
The man you love away for a better one: 


Would I do well to tell you? For your eyes 
Can never see the face that swims in mine. 
How would you bear it, if you heard me prize 
Some part about you you could best resign? 


Let’s not agree to differ, then, but see 
Through our own eyes, and differ to agree. 
L. A. G. StrRonc. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


ATHER LHANDE, the apostle of the radio and of 

the Communist suburbs of Paris, recalled recently an 
incident told by the Count de Mun, of a priest sent out 
into these suburbs by his Archbishop to explore the field 
of his future labors. He undertook to explain to a child 
of the streets something about “ Our Lord.” The words 
meant nothing, however, to the little boy, who asked: 
“Our Lord? What’s that?” The priest then took his 
crucifix out of his cassock, and showed it to the boy, 
saying: “ That’s the Lord, my child!” The little fellow 
doubled up with astonishment, and cried out: “ That? 
the Lord... But He doesn’t move!” 

A God who doesn’t move. .. . De Mun would use these 
words when speaking of such places, where the Faith was 
extinct and good works were unknown. Will we ever 
have in this country a “ God who doesn’t move”? Never, 
we cry. American Catholicism is infinitely too active, vital, 
and vigorous ever to admit of such an idea. 

Yet, while Catholic good works and Catholic activities 
are increasing so in degree and number, there are still 
realms, in the very heart of American Catholicism, where 
it seems at times as if God did not “ move.” For he ceases 
to move, when the conscience is no longer moved by His 
voice and His teaching. And of late, what notable in- 
stances of Catholics in high office we have seen fall from 
their high degree, because their conscience, as Catholic 
laymen, had not proved active enough to equal their high 
position as citizens and officers of State. 





HERE God does move, of course, you find that 

rarest and most wonderful of things, great deli- 
cacy of conscience, in the midst of high office. “ There 
is no use,” remarked my friend Blatherby to me the other 
day, “looking for much of that sort of thing amongst 
the non-Anglo-Saxon (he used a less cumbrous expres- 
sion) races. You can’t trust those Orientals, for in- 
stance. Only the Anglo-Saxon can be relied upon for the 
high sense of business integrity, of chivalrous business 
honor. You see, his democratic tradition has bred in him 
the sense of public trust: the sense of the Golden Rule, 
of playing square, and so on.” 

Enlightened by this discourse, I read with interest of 
Don Gregorio Araneta, a great Filipino patriot and son of 
the Church, who died on March 9 of this year. Sergio 
Osmefia, the Acting President of the Filipino Senate, 
wrote: 


It is indeed a strange coincidence that just after the cables have 
announced the death of Chief Justice Taft, one of the most illus- 
trious Filipinos of our age, Gregorio Araneta, has also passed to 
the Great Beyond. Araneta was one of the most outstanding figures 
of the civil regime implanted here by Mr. Taft. As Attorney Gen- 
eral under Mr. Taft, he left upon the public service the impress 
of a personality which will always be an enduring monument to 
the capacity of the Filipino race. His was an undisputed talent, 
vast juridical preparation and independent character. 


Don Gregorio was a prominent member and officer 
of many Catholic organizations, especially the Knights of 
Columbus. For this work, he received the medal “ Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice.” According to the Guidon, of the 
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Ateneo de Manila, of which he was a graduate (class of 
’84) and for which he was counsel : 

He was the rare combination of a jurist, business man and 
politician, and an heir to three distinct epochs in national history. 
He was the liaison officer between the Spanish governors and 
officialdom and the Filipino intellectual aristocrats and government 
officials during Spanish times. Don Gregorio was the legal advisor 
and ranking man in the high council of the revolutionary govern- 
ment under General Emilio Aguinaldo, and a great politician and 
government servant during the American administration, having 
acted in various capacities, lately solicitor general and secretary of 
finance and justice. He was connected with many commercial firms 
and an investor in real estate. 

We learn, moreover, that he held the following posi- 
tions: 

Auxiliary registrar of deeds for the south district of Manilla, 
1891; prosecuting attorney of Manila, 1895; member of the ad- 
visory board of the Philippine Islands, 1898; secretary of the 
Filipino congress and secretary of justice in the Aguinaldo cabinet ; 
associate justice of the supreme court, 1899, under the military gov- 
ernment; prosecuting attorney of the City of Manila, 1901-6; 
solicitor general of the Philippine Islands, 1906-7; member of the 
Philippine Commission and secretary of finance and justice, 1907; 
recorder of the Banco Espafiol-Filipino, 1899-02; assistant director 
and later director of the Banco Espafiol-Filipino, 1907; revisor 
of accounts and director of Compafiia Maritima, 1900-02; member 
of the advisory board of the Germinal Cigar and Cigarette Fac- 
tory, 1907; member of the Polo Club, Jockey Club and Country 
Club. 

Recently, we also learn, Don Gregorio was offered the 
chair of “the highest judicial office in the land,” that of 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, “and yet though 
it was but the reward of his service, the culmination of 
a career dedicated to the exaltation of impartial justice, 
he refused. Why? It was in a sense of propriety, a 
matter of delicadeza, in a sense purely Catholic.” Twice 
he refused this high office, simply on the ground of his 
obligations to various large firms with which he was 
connected. 

I have thought a good deal over that delicadeza, that 
“extreme delicacy,” that concerned the conscience of Don 
Gregorio, the son of the Philippines. Would he have 
been so troubled by it had he been an Anglo-Saxon, and 
enjoyed the expectation—or at least the eager hope—of 
sitting in the Supreme Court of the land? Would not 
“civic interest,” and the “ call of the people,” and other 
such lofty motives not merely have quelled his hesitation, 
but perhaps impelled him to send a few telegrams to make 
sure of his appointment? I don’t know. Only it does 
seem that there is a God who moves consciences in the 
Islands of the East. 





VEN if there are a few consciences hard to stir in the 

great continent of the West, God moves here, too. 
The Franciscans, for instance, are moved to hold the 
twelfth annual meeting of their Educational Conference 
at St. Fidelis’ Seminary Herman, Pa., on June 30, July 
l and 2. They announce: 


Philosophy is the subject that will be treated at this year’s 
meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. Any one famil- 
iar with Franciscan history will realize that the Friars are con- 
tinuing a noble tradition of their Order in taking up this subject 
for special treatment. Furthermore, with the renewed interest that 
is being taken on all sides in things philosophical, it is well for 
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the Friars to give special attention to the ancilla theologiae. The 
Conference is fortunate in having secured for this year’s meeting 
the promise of two papers to be written by European Friars. 
This participation on the part of European Friars is especially 
appropriate for the meeting that will mark the realization of the 
dream of some years—the Conference having succeeded in affiliat- 
ing all the Provinces that belong to the three branches of the 
Franciscan Order throughout the English-speaking world. 

Amongst the papers will be: “ The Franciscan School 
of Philosophy,” by the Rev. James O’Mahony, O.M.Cap., 
University of Cork, Ireland ; ‘“‘ How Can We Vitalize Our 
Course of Philosophy?” by the Rev. Edwin Dortzweiler, 
O.M.Cap., M.A., Victoria, Kansas; “ Psychology in Our 
Course of Study,” by the Rev. James Van der Veldt, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., International Franciscan College, Rome; 
“The Teaching of Epistemology,” by the Rev. John Bap- 
tist Schunk, O.F.M., Lect.Gen., Franciscan House of 
Studies, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





HE Catholic Central Verein of America will hold its 

Diamond Jubilee Convention at Baltimore, August 
17 to 20. On this occasion, Baltimore, the mother-city of 
the Verein, will see the “large and healthy family that 
has grown up since that first birthday celebration in 1855. 
This first offspring has developed into an immense group 
of families, spread over the entire country from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian boundary.” A special contribution of 
Peter’s Pence, as agreed upon at last year’s convention, 
will be forwarded to the Holy Father in the name of the 
Verein. Mr. Philip C. Voelker, 1016 Aisquith St., Balti- 
more, is Secretary of the Jubilee Committee. 

The Central Verein, with that strong Catholic sense 
which has always distinguished it, has planted itself 
sturdily and thoroughly on the rock of Catholic Action, 
a theme which was developed at the meeting last year 
in Oregon. Special attention, too, will be paid to the 
problems of Catholic Action by colored Catholics of this 
country, in the sixth annual convention of the Federated 
Colored Catholics, which will meet in Detroit August 31 
to September 3. Under the energetic leadership of Bishop 
Gallagher, interest in the convention has been aroused 
throughout the entire Diocese of Detroit. The convention 
will be held in St. Mary’s parish, Monroe and St. An- 
toine Streets, one of Detroit’s historic landmarks, under 
the auspices of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost. Informa- 
tion concerning the convention can be obtained from Mr. 
A. R. Feliciano, 5336 Beaubien Street, Detroit, Mich. 





NE of the surest signs of real life in the rapidly 

growing Liturgical Movement, will be the springing 
up of various centers of study in different parts of the 
country. New York City has long had the Pius X School 
(Convent Avenue and One-hundred-thirty-third Street), 
which will feature its usual summer courses in July and 
August of this year. At St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn., a “ Liturgical Summer School” will be held June 
24 to August 2, under the auspices of the Liturgical 
Apostolate of St. John’s Abbey. Twelve different courses 
will be afforded, some free, others at very small fees. 
Board and lodging per day : $1.00. THe PILcri™. 
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New York’s Spring Plays 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


NCE more the Theater Guild has labored and 

brought forth a theatrical mouse for the enter- 
tainment of its sorely tried subscribers. This time the 
offering is a revival of Turgenev’s “A Month in the 
Country,” not a masterpiece at its birth and certainly 
a far cry now from the type of play today’s audiences 
demand. 

It is a sad task constantly to criticize the brilliant band 
that selects and produces the Theater Guild’s attractions, 
and every critic does it with regret. But there is some- 
thing maddening, too, in the quiet persistence with which 
these producers ignore the lessons of their constant fail- 
ures and continue to dig up and dust off and produce 
plays which almost anyone else would know hold little 
appeal for their audiences. 

Having made these revivals, the Guild people then run 
true to a certain form. There are always critics who will 
praise something in their productions. After each failure 
the Guild representatives collect these pearls of eulogy, 
cut out all criticism, and broadcast the results in adver- 
tisements and printed reports to their subscribers. By this 
means they apparently convince themselves that they are 
presenting a series of brilliant successes, whereas this 
winter they have had an almost unbroken series of fail- 
ures. One wonders why they cannot learn. 

But we must at least give them credit for one reform 
on the opening night of “A Month in the Country.” 
Down long flights of stairs, and on the ground floor 
where the Guild Theater should have been built, there lie 
vast empty rooms where the audience is supposed to 
gather and smoke between acts. Heretofore, the audience 
has done nothing of the sort. Instead it has assembled 
to the number of hundreds on the staircase just outside 
of the auditorium, and has sent huge volumes of cigar 
and cigarette smoke back into the theater to asphyxiate 
those spectators who remained in their seats. Probably 
some of them died of it—for the Guild Theater is always 
hermetically sealed against fresh air. Possibly one of 
the producers died of it. Be that as it may, on the open- 
ing night of the Turgenev play a nice girl usher ordered 
all the smokers down to their proper quarters; so that 
night the audience was merely poisoned by bad air, and 
not suffocated. Some night some one will open a door 
or a window in the Guild Theater and let in some fresh 
air—and when that happens I’m going to fill all this space 
with the thrilling account of it. 

As to the play, we are shown a fairly mature woman, 
Natalia, married, mother of a twelve-year-old son, who 
has entered into a platonic love affair with a man younger 
and more attractive than her husband. This variety, how- 
ever, is not enough for her. She falls in love with her 
little son’s tutor, a peasant-born youth in his twenties, and 
her sufferings are terrible. It is twenty years since I have 
seen the pangs of love portrayed on any stage with the 
sighs and gasps and heavings with which Madame Nazi- 
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mova portrays them in this Turgenev offering ; and I have 
never seen them affect any one thus in real life. Cer- 
tainly we don’t love that way any more, if we ever did. 
But probably Madame Nazimova knows how they used to 
love in Russia. She suffers audibly in the garden, in 
the drawing room, and in the presence of her family. 
And the audience looks on with glassy-eyed indifference, 
as well it may, till both her lovers leave the over-wrought 
lady and the play is finished. The audience is finished, 
too, but that need not concern us. 

“The Matriarch,” by G. B. Stern, presented by Lee 
Shubert at the Longacre Theater, with Constance Collier 
in the leading role, struck me as an extremely good play, 
admirably acted by its cast. We are shown a prominent 
Jewish family of which “ The Matriarch ” (Miss Collier) 
is the self-appointed head. She rules her sons and their 
wives and their children and even their business. Her 
judgment is good and she is human and loveable. But 
she makes one mistake which ruins them all financially ; 
and when she is down and out as the result of a stroke, 
her young granddaughter takes up the scepter the older 


woman has dropped and prepares to care for and rule the» 


family in the future. To her, as to her grandmother, the 
family is the thing. 

Here an interesting modern note is introduced. Her 
young lover, who does not share the girl’s enthusiasm: 
over the great old family, flies from his love like a startled 
hare when he realizes that she will develop into a second 
Matriarch. He is not prepared to sacrifice to the family, 
nor to be ruled himself. He hurls the girl from him and 
escapes; and as the curtain falls we see the old grand- 
mother, broken and helpless, contentedly cuddling up to 
the brilliant young successor who is to save them all. As 
a staunch believer in the family as an institution, I 
approve “ The Matriarch’s” philosophy. Incidentally, I 
found the play deeply interesting and beautifully done. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coburn are appearing at the Vanderbilt 
Theater in a dramatization of Booth Tarkington’s novel 
“The Plutocrat.” We are told that they are having a 
hard struggle, that they are independent producers up 
against a theatrical “trust,” and that as the play is clean 
and amusing we ought to stand by them. All this is prob- 
ably true, and one can honestly praise the little play as 
an amusing and well-acted entertainment. Mr. Coburn 
is especially good as Earl Tinker, the virtuous American 
business man who cannot be vamped: and Mrs. Coburn 
plays his shrewish wife with unction and abandon. The 
vampire, Madame Neomoro, is admirably looked and 
acted by Suzanne Caubaye. 

China’s great actor, Mei Lang-Fang, (spoken of as 
“ Mr. May” if you can’t pronounce it all) has just fin- 
ished a long engagement here and has played to crowded 
houses. His audiences were always attentive, often 
moved, and, of course, sometimes amused in the wrong 
places. But on the whole, they evidently felt that the 
oriental actor’s fame was securely founded, for they went 
away and advised their friends to see him. 

It is difficult to accept his singing, and the high-pitched 
falsetto of his speech. He himself plays only women’s 
parts, while his wife, an excellent artiste, plays nothing 
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but male roles. It is all so different from our notions of 
life and art that the job of the critic who passes on it is a 
complicated one. But in his comedy “ Mr. May” is al- 
together charming, and in one tragedy, “ The Bandit Gen- 
eral,” he gave me a thrill I shall not soon forget. Those 
who missed seeing him during his first engagement 
should see him on his return. He is offering us “‘ some- 
thing different,’ which is also, at times, something very 
beautiful. 

And now we come to “ The Last Mile,” that modern 
drama which no strong-nerved theater-goer should miss. 
Those inclined to faints and hysterical attacks will do 
well to stay away from it. It is a fearsome thing to see 
the souls of men stripped bare, and that is what we look 
upon for three hours during “ The Last Mile.” 

In this great drama by John Wexley, produced by Her- 
man Shumlin at the Harris Theater, the setting through- 
out is the death house of the Keystone State Penitentiary 
at Keystone, Okla. In this death house, filled by six cells, 
in each of which a condemned murderer is waiting to be 
electrocuted, the entire action of the play is laid. In the 
first act, which takes place on a May evening, one of the 


' six is about to be led to the death chair. Half-crazed by 
‘terror at the prospect, he alternately curses, boasts, jeers 


and gossips with his companions as the flame of his dy- 
ing nerve momentarily flares up or dies down. In the 
other cages the remaining five men, infected by his panic, 
weave about their cells like animals, calling to him and 
to one another, urging him to “ buck up,” assuring him 
a reprieve must come, promising to meet him (“in Hell,” 
they usually add) when their own time arrives. Their 
securely bolted steel cells are in a line and the men can- 
not see one another; but all the cells directly face the 
audience, which misses no single gesture or expression 
of the frantic inmates. 

From time to time the steel door at the right end of 
the death corridor opens and some one comes to the man 
about to die—the warden, the prison chaplain, to offer 
such spiritual consolation as he can, a reporter or two, 
and finally the two guards who do the gruesome work 
of preparing the man for execution—slitting the legs of 
his trousers, cutting away the hair on a spot on his head, 
and the like. 

A big supper is brought to him. He has ordered every- 
thing he likes for his last meal and everything is brought 
that he has ordered. But he eats little and gives to his 
fellow-prisoners the cigars that came with his supper. 
His companions listen to everything and strain their eyes 
to see. In each of them is the fear that the man will col- 
lapse, will have to be dragged to that fatal door at the 
left end of the corridor, which leads into the execution 
chamber, and will thus make it harder for them. Occa- 
sionally his nerve breaks and he cries out, but pulls him- 
self together again, and the end of the act shows him 
making his way with trembling legs but sufficient self- 
control, as one of the little procession that enters the 
death chamber. The lights grow dim and the grim buzz 
of the first electric charge is heard. It stops, begins again 
on the second charge, and one of the five listening men in 
the cells breaks down hysterically. 
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“Do they want to cook him?” he shrieks—and the 
curtain falls. 

When the second act begins, two weeks later, another 
man is to die in the same way. But the five prisoners 
have a mutiny, overcome the guards, kill three of the 
keepers; and “die like men,” as they put it, fighting to 
the finish. 

Perhaps it is the knowledge that all this has been go- 
ing on for years in our own State prisons, is still going 
on, that combines with the superb acting of the cast to 
make “The Last Mile” an almost unendurably truthful 
picture of prison life and death. 


REVIEWS 


Braithwaite’s Anthology and Yearbook of American Poetry. 
Edited by Witttam StTanLey BraitHwaite. New York: George 
Sully and Company. $4.00. 

As little original and critical comment can be passed on each 
new issue of Braithwaite’s anthology as can be stated about the 
weather conditions of the year. For seventeen years, now, Mr. 
Braithwaite has been collecting and publishing the magazine offer- 
ings of American verse. And each year, it would seem, his har- 
vestings have resulted in larger volumes. In almost every an- 
thology there is almost of necessity included a percentage of in- 
ferior poetry. No anthology, of course, except a recent one edited 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis, advertises the fact that it includes 
wretched poems. Mr. Braithwaite’s annual collection usually con- 
tains a higher percentage of poor poetry than any other anthology 
published. By way of balance, it cannot be asserted that it also 
contains a fair proportion of the good poetry of the year. But 
since it is so bulky, and so all-inclusive, it could not quite avoid 
the inclusion of a great number of reputable poems. The editor, 
however, makes no pretensions to precise and balanced selectivity. 
He issues what he is pleased to call a “cross-section” of current 
American verse, which may be used as an indication of the poetic 
development of the times. Even thus, however, Mr. Braithwaite’s 
own esthetic opinions and his subjective evaluations are given frec 
vent. His choice of a “cross-section” is fundamentally a choice 
in accordance with Mr. Braithwaite’s preferences. This last 
collection, then, ranges from a few poetic peaks down to the 
sub-sea-level marshes. The second part, which furnishes lists of 
magazines publishing verse, an index of the poems and authors of 
the year, and of other like data, has a practical value. fp A 





Byron. By ANDRE Maurors. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. $5.00. 

It is rather a left-handed compliment that jumps out in the first 
sentence of the jacket-blurb to this volume: “André Maurois on 
Lord Byron—a perfect matching of author and subject!” Per- 
haps these words were intended as an apology for presenting yet 
another book about George Gordon, Lord Byron. In any case, 
it remains a puzzle to understand why these six hundred pages, 
almost, were used to rehearse the life and works of a poor unfor- 
tunate, who unescapably was a lord and unmistakably a cad, who 
probably was a poet and certainly was a play-boy. It may be, 
as the publishers suggest, that this work was undertaken because 
there existed “a perfect matching of author and subject”; but 
the biographer, unconsciously perhaps, shows himself more curious 
than sympathetic. In fact, he admits that, in the only new mate- 
rial he has to offer, what attracted him were some “ curious hints 
on Byron’s moral development” which he discovered in “a re- 
markable document—the copy of Moore’s ‘ Life’ which belonged to 
J. C. Hobhouse and was marginally annotated by him.” Byron’s 


moral development has not been interesting for many years as a 
mystery, though it still may continue to attract notice as an un- 
fortunate curiosity. M. Maurois, with a flare for the dramatic, 
and a journalist’s instinct for the sensational, meticulously re- 
hearses the story of Lord Byron’s strange ancestry; he probes for 
inherited traits, and lingers for an annoying length of time over 
the dark childhood and dismal youth of the poet. 


But it is only 
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the better to prepare himself for the leap into the musty labyrinth 
of dark, secret ways, that were sometimes said to shield a “ Byron 
mystery.” The Gallic chronicler, it seems, over-exerts himself in 
an effort to win applause for a great discovery and to shock his 
readers by a startling revelation. He succeeds only in amusing 
those who have long understood Byron’s amours and who needed 
not the comedy of analysis and psychograph to judge him dis- 
passionately. Nor does M. Maurois fare better in his essay with 
Byron, the poet. Here he would make out a case, but only after 
discarding the greater number of Byron’s poems. However, the 
unprejudiced critic will understand the unconscious humor of 
M. Maurois’ position. In these pages Lord Byron is neither a 
man of noble character, nor a poet of unqualified distinction. The 
chronicle, interesting as a newsreel, comes a bit out of time 
and out of date; because, even our maligned “flaming youth” 
have grown tired with and reacted against the flamboyant, the 





rebellious, the piratical. 5, G. 
Blue Rhine—Black Forest. By Louis UNTERMEYER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 
Meet the Germans. By Henry Apert Puiiips. Philadel- 


phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00. 

When a poet writes a travel book, one might expect to find 
him alive with reactions to places and peoples, to strange scenes 
and new customs, to impressions that will later find their perma- 
nent place in measured lines. Although Mr. Untermeyer has 
been keenly aware of the country through which he traveled, he 
viewed it not so much as a poet as an adventurer. The very title 
awakens possibilities for the poetic imagination which are not 
altogether left unrealized. The poet though is not recounting his 
journey in retrospect but supplying a volume that may serve as 
“a hand and day book” for those who are contemplating a tour of 
the fabled Rhine and an invasion into the little-known corners of 
the Black Forest. There are directions, definite and practical, 
enlivened by humorous descriptions and illustrated by attractive 
drawings. There are occasionally surprising flashes of erudition 
that tell of painters, musicians, writers and famous Rhine wines. 
The appendices contain a condensed dictionary of German words 
and an anthology of peasant poetry and philosophy. Mr. Phillips 
in his tour of Germany found himself more interested in the 
people than in the places which he visited. He calls his book 
simply “My Book—a Me-Book—About Germany: What I saw, 
What I felt and How it Affected Me.” He disclaims all intention 
to write a Guide Book and insists again and again that the facts 
that have found their way into his diary have been colored, if at 
all, only by his own personal estimates and interpretations. He also 
has visited the Black Forest and explored the Rhine. He has viewed 
university life at G6ttingen and spent some time at the German 
Spas and Luxury Baths. He tells the legends of Walled Towns 
and Alpine Fairylands, and concludes with a chapter on Gustav 
Stresemann. Taken in conjunction with Mr. Untermeyer’s book, 
“Meet the Germans,” completes the pictures of the German scene. 

3. a. 





Some Royalties and a Prime Minister. By Princess MArTHE 
Bisesco. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 

The Princess thinks that “history is only the report of events 
that have surprised contemporaries so much that they had to write 
them down.” She therefore has taken seven chapters from her 
personal experience of the public and private lives of some of the 
great ones of Europe, mainly before the world was “made safe 
for democracy” by the epochal war. The longest is devoted to 
that much maligned and misunderstood monarch, King Alfonso 
of Spain. It depicts him in many intimate, colorful anecdotes, 
from the days of his childhood to the present. Then the Prince 
of Wales has his turn, followed by the Empress Maria-Feodorowna 
and her two sisters; Ferdinand of Bulgaria; Sophie, the ephemeral 
Queen of Albania; Cyril, shadow-emperor of the Russias; little 
Michael, the boy-king of Rumania, and finally Herbert Henry 
Asquith, prime minister of England. Her deft characterizations 
introduce her readers to the real men and women behind the pomp, 
the circumstance and the glamour of rovalty. T. F. M. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Scriptural and Patristic Studies.—The Very Rev. M. J. La- 
grange, O.P., needs no introduction to Catholics as a commentator 
on Holy Scripture, for his original writings in French have been 
hailed for their scholarship and interest. English readers are, 
consequently, at an advantage when these are made available in the 
vernacular. One such recently published is “ The Gospel according 
to St. Mark” (Benziger. $2.25). Following an introduction 
which discusses the authorship of the second Gospel and its out- 
standing characteristics, the text is presented with a running com- 
mentary consisting not merely of brief notes and references but 
of fairly adequate explanations. As so much of Holy Writ, because 
of a certain archaic turn in its language, is not readily understand- 
able by the sincere seeker for the Gospel story, such commentaries 
as Pére Lagrange’s make informative and instructive reading and 
aid greatly to an appreciation of the Evangelist’s narrative. The 
comments are rich in informational items that add color to the 
reading of St. Mark. 

Translating from the works of Origen passages that he thinks 
deal with subjects of living interest R. B. Tollinton, as part of the 
“ Translations of Christian Literature,” sponsored by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, offers “ Selections from the 
Commentaries and Homilies of Origen” (Macmillan. $3.50). An 
introductory essay by the translator, discussing Origen as an 
exegete, is followed by passages taken in great part from his 
Scripture expositions, his “De Principiis” and “ Contra Celsum.” 
While not all that Origen wrote is orthodox from a Catholic angle, 
nevertheless those who think that the early Church Fathers are 
entirely antiquated will be disabused of that notion by a perusal 
of such passages as “The Teacher and His Task,” and “ The 
Christian Life.” Speculative as he was on many points, Origen’s 
Scriptural exegeses are often highly symbolic and abound in 
allegorical interpretations. 

Under the same auspices and in the sixth series of “ Translations 
of Christian Literature,” Harold Smith compiles his “Ante-Nicene 
Exegesis of the Gospels” (Macmillan). It is the substance of a 
thesis approved by the University of London and runs through six 
volumes. The author has gathered together from the Fathers their 
comments on various incidents recorded in the Gospels and expres- 
sions used, though the absence in the individual volumes of a suit- 
able index robs them of much of their usefulness for practical use. 
At the same time, preachers may be helped by the patristic refer- 
ences to such a wide variety of subjects not easily available from 
purely Catholic sources. 





Adventures in Education.—Treating various phases of the phil- 
usuphy and practice of education, Clarence Cook Little from his 
experience in the classroom and as a college executive writes “ The 
Awakening College” (Norton. $3.00). It is a plea for educational 
reform based on a presentation of personal observations of de- 
ficiencies regarding almost every phase of academic life. The aver- 
age layman will wonder that with the money and energy devoted to 
education so little really worth while has apparently been accom- 
plished. One is inclined to conclude that college faculties are as 
uncertain and upset about their work as undergraduates are about 
their purpose in being on the campus. President Little must be 
recognized as thinking deeply and constructively on many points 
purely pedagogic. On the other hand, he often writes illogically 
and in a most shallow fashion about interrelated problems. Thus 
one finds such groundless generalities as the following to discredit 
Dr. Little’s studies: “The futility of theological dogma and the 
beauty of science and of truth have become evident to every nor- 
mally independent child who graduates from high school”; “ The 
early Christian Church was explicit on the subject of woman’s 
inferiority to man.” When one sees college presidents advocating 
birth control and a loosening up of marital relations one is not 
surprised at the lack of practical religion and morality among so 
many young people. In this respect the volume is another proof 
that the Catholic Church is wise in her legislation that only the 
Catholic school is a safe place for the faith and morality of 
Catholics and one must wonder how Catholic parents can con- 
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scientiously entrust their children to schools such as Harvard, the 
University of Maine, and the University of Michigan, with which 
at various times Dr. Little has been connected. 

While Catholics must be heartily in accord with any effort to 
popularize religion, at the same time they will read with pity rather 
than with enthusiasm such a study as “ Religion in the American 
College” (Abingdon Press. $1.25) by Edward Sterling Boyer. It 
is a presentation of facts found in a survey of the status of religion 
in our American schools accompanied by Professor Boyer’s inter- 
pretation of and comments on those facts. While superficially the 
study would show that a certain amount of religion is being of- 
fered the students in many of the schools, nevertheless the total 
lack of agreement among college executives on an accepted notion 
of what religion is and of its place in the educational program looms 
large from a reading of the volume. Needless to say, the Catholic 
schools are not included in the study. One cannot but contrast the 
obvious confusion about religion in secular and even in non-Catholic 
denominational institutions with such a clear-cut practical program 
as that outlined in the Report of the Prefect of Religion of the 
University of Notre Dame recently issued as one of the Univer- 
sity’s official bulletins by the Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Prefect 
of Religion. 

On a larger scale but touching the same topic, Walter S. Athearn 
has published, under the title, “An Adventure in Religious Educa- 
tion” (Century. $3.50), the decennial report of the Dean of the 
Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Serv- 
ice. Here again, though there is much evidence of research into 
the framework of religious education, whether in the special school 
for which Dean Athearn writes or in American colleges at large, 
once more there seems to be a sad confusion regarding the real 
nature of religion and the purpose of associating it with educational 
programs. Nevertheless, educators will find much of interest 
and information in this record of religious adventure, and execu- 
tives in Catholic institutions of higher learning may discover 
between its covers some profitable pedagogical points on religious 
education. The author announces as the primary aim of his book 
to reveal the need of giving in our colleges and universities greater 
recognition in order to show that religious education is a field of 
service worthy of the professional and technical emphasis given to 
the other learned professions. 

It is a common complaint of Catholic sociologists that the laity 
and even some of the clergy are almost total strangers to the great 
Papal Encyclicals on social problems. In an attempt to apply one 
of these to some of our modern questions the Rev. Lewis Watt, 
S.J., under the title “ Catholic Social Principles” (Benziger. 90c) 
offers an instructive commentary of Pope Leo XIII’s famous 
Encyclical on the condition of the working classes, “ Rerum 
Novarum.” The Encyclical is summarized, and a more detailed 
discussion of such topics as trade unions, wages, private property, 
labor hours, etc., follows. The applications as made by the author 
make special references to conditions in Great Britain, but the 
principles involved are the same that must serve for the solution 
of industrial and economic difficulties in America, and hence the 
volume can have practical value for readers even on this side of 
the Atlantic. 





Catholicism and Judaism.—Writing for what he styles the 
modern man and the modern mind, the Rev. F. J. Muller essays in 
“Upon This Rock” (Kenedy. $2.00) to present in a fashion 
suited to the contemporary intellectual ideals of the people a series 
of reasons that vindicate the Divinity of the Catholic Church. On 
a background of Church history, the author presents not merely 
the traditional dogmatic arguments for the truth of the Catholic 
claims but the further apologetic and pragmatic reasons that ought 
to convince the twentieth-century thinker in the United States that 
Catholicism is something more than a man-made religion. The 
chapters are written with ease and read much more interestingly 
than the average apologetic and dogmatic treatise. Advantage is 
taken of opportunities that present themselves in proving the Divin- 
ity of the Church to explain any number of leading dogmas such 
as the Mass, the Holy Eucharist, Purgatory, Confession, devotion 
to Our Lady, ete. The clergy will find Father Muller’s volume a 
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source book for any number of interesting discourses. It is more 
particularly recommended, however, for the Catholic-home book 
shelf and for the laity who would wish an intelligent up-to-date 
knowledge about their Faith. It is not unlikely, also, that many 
outside the Fold, who may read the book with sincere good will, 
will find that it leads, as its last chapter is entitled, “To Rome 
or Nothing.” 

Selecting arbitrarily a number of Jews, whether they retain the 
Faith of their fathers or apostatized from it, who have left their 
impress on the world’s history, Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron writes 
“The Seed of Abraham” (Century. $2.50). Moses, David, Jere- 
mias, Mary, Jesus, Spinoza, Heinrich Heine, Karl Marx, Disraeli, 
and Theodor Herz! are the subjects discussed. With all his char- 
acters the author is sympathetic and he sees each one of them 
glorifying Judaism by the impress he or she has left. Quite natu- 
rally Catholic readers will be interested in the treatment of Our 
Lord and Our Lady, both of which, not merely from a religious 
but even from a scientifically historical standpoint, are sadly de- 
ficient. Towards Holy Writ Rabbi Lazaron follows in great part 
the nineteenth-century Rationalists in their attitude, which the best 
scholars today discard. His treatment of Our Lady shows that 
his ideas about the Immaculate Conception and the Virgin Birth 
are sadly confused. He would have his readers believe that the 
references to Jesus in Josephus have been proved spurious; that 
St. Paul, not Christ, founded Christianity ; that the synoptic Gospels 
are not the work of eye witnesses, but were set down “ probably ” 
half a century later; that Christ “probably” did not perform 
miracles as related by his Gospel biographers; etc. Typical of his 
general treatment are the following statements put down without 
any authorities or proofs to justify them: “It is difficult indeed 
to dig beneath the mountains of propaganda and controversy and 
unearth the core of truth about a personality like Jesus, who has 
been the center of discussion for twenty centuries. Passages like 
that where Pilate speaks, ‘I am innocent of this blood,’ or like this, 
‘His blood be on us and our children’ are spurious. They were 
written down later as propaganda by men whose business it was 
to further belief in Jesus the Christ who died to save the sins of 
the world. They are not genuine.” 





Lanterns and Life.—Father John D. Walshe, S.J., has evi- 
dently been hard at it since the publication of his “ Vision 
Beatific,” for his priestly mind and poetic heart have conceived 
another volume, “ Lanterns of the Blue” (San Jose: St. Joseph's 
Rectory. $1.25). Some of the poems in this book are splendid, 
often rising with a beauty of diction and thought; always reserved 
with a quiet dignity; almost always satisfying in one respect or 
another. The title poem is augmented by recollections of Erin, 
several odes, and a patriotic pledge to Washington. 

Moralizing poetry appeals to few literary prelates these days. 
Felix Harte includes in his book, “ Life and My Life” (Dublin: 
C. J. Fallon, Ltd.), poems on Materialism, Pantheism, Fanaticism, 
Agnosticism, Pessimism, and practically all the “ism’s” to be 
found in Webster. These are presented, weighed, considered, and 
judged with confounding sagacity—more confounding to the reader 
than to the subject. The book also contains a group of transla- 
tions from Vergil which will leave the poetically curious un- 
impressed. 

Lovers of verse and of that particular brand which Lewis 
Carroll has made popular will be glad to know that John Francis 
McDermott has compiled and edited “ The Collected Verse of 
Lewis Carroll” (Dutton. $3.50). Professor McDermott has con- 
tributed a brilliant introduction discussing Carroll’s methods and 
explaining the charming satirist and the Victorian mathematician. 
Here are recalled not only the well-known selections from Alice 
in Wonderland but many other poems that have been forgotten 
too long. 

Wilfrid Meynell writes a biographical note by way of intro- 
duction to the revised edition of “Selected Poems of Francis 
Thompson” (Scribner. $2.00). The collection contains thirty- 


one of Thompson’s best-loved poems, taken from “ Sister Songs,” 
“Love in Dian’s Lap,” and Poems on Children. An appendix to 
this volume contains some contemporary appreciations of the poet. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a ruie, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


Aeronautical Engineering at Detroit 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The issue of America for April 19 contained an article on Engi- 
neering Schools by Father Morrissey, S.J., of Detroit. The mod- 
esty of the writer is the probable reason why he failed to give any 
account of the highly interesting and important work going on at 
his own university. In fact, it is not sufficiently well known that 
the University of Detroit was one of the pioneers in establishing 
an undergraduate course of studies in Aeronautical Engineering, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Aeronautical Engineering 
(B.Ae.E.). The course was inaugurated as far back as 1921, and 
has conducted regular classes since September of that year. There 
is a faculty of six, headed by Professor Altman, and assisted by 
lecturers from the aircraft industry. From an original enrolment 
of twenty students in 1921, the number has steadily increased, 
reaching in 1929 a total of 400. A survey by the Airway Age 
showed (1929) that this number is far greater than at any other 
institution; one-third of all the students in the United States 
engaged in the study of aeronautics are enrolled at the University 
of Detroit. 

The school is not a “ flying school.” It is for training designers 
and engineers. The general plan of cooperative education fol- 
lowed at the U. of D. permits students to spend four-week periods 
alternately in the industrial shops and in the classrooms. This 
enables the student to earn the greater part of his expenses and 
to gather valuable shop-and-draftroom experience. The course is 
arranged to familiarize the student with the theory and design of 
airplanes, detailed aircraft structure, lighter-than-air machines, and 
aircraft engines. Subjects leading to thorough grounding in the 
general sciences and familiar to engineering in general are sched- 
uled for the first two and one-half years; upon the successful 
completion of these courses the students are trained in the branches 
of engineering directly pertaining to aviation. Study of the prop- 
erties of the atmosphere, aerodynamics, airplane design, propellers, 
and all that goes to make an airplane, is offered in the form of 
lectures, supplemented with laboratory experiments and drafting- 
room practice. 

Under the cooperative system, the students are employed by the 
Continental Aircraft Motor Corporation, Detroit Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Stout Engineering Laboratories, Ford Motor Car Company 
(Aircraft Division), Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, Stinson Air- 
craft Corporation, and several others. 

An inspection of the equipment in use in this department at the 
University of Detroit will astonish any one not acquainted with 
the tremendous energy now being expended in bringing the air- 
plane to the perfection which it is rapidly attaining. In addition 
to the laboratory equipment in the other departments of the College 
of Engineering, the Department of Aeronautics maintains two 
complete aerodynamical laboratories. One is located in the old 
engineering building and is used at present for student experiments 
in aerodynamics. It contains a closed-throat, open-circuit wind 
tunnel in the shape of a venturi tube; it is about sixty feet long 
and in it a steady stream of air can be maintained at a speed of 
about 50 m.p.h. The other is a new building practically completed 
and already in use. It is forty-five feet wide and 125 feet long, 
and is wholly separate from other structures. The wind tunnel 
in it will permit a steady air speed of 100 m.p.h., and airplane 
models up to six-foot wing-span can easily be tested for all pos- 
sible flight conditions. In addition to airplane models, it is also 
possible to test automobile models, radiators, building models, etc., 
for air resistance and other factors. It will contain a model shop, 
static testing room and computing room. A small wind tunnel used 
primarily for instrument testing makes available an air speed of 
125 m.p.h. There is also available a complete airplane-motor labor- 
atory equipped with aircraft material, a complete seaplane and 
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various instruments and devices. These laboratories are open for 
the use of the industry, and in particular of the aircraft establish- 
ments, on a non-profit basis and have been used by most of the 
prominent concerns engaged in this class of work. 

The University of Detroit Aeronautical Society, through the 
flying activities of its members, was this year awarded second 
prize in the Grover Loening Award for collegiate flying activities. 
Harvard ranked first and Yale third. Flying time for thirty- 
nine of the club members reached a total of 1,700 hours. While it 
is not the purpose of the school to teach flying, many of the stu- 
dents are aviators. The building of gliders is another feature. 
The Powell Racer, winner of the Scientific American Trophy, 
Aero Digest Trophy, and Dayton Daily News Trophy in the In- 
ternational Airplane Races at New York in 1925, was completely 
designed and built at the University of Detroit. The same is true 
of the Titan Glider, winner of the Aero Digest Trophy in the 
International Air Races at Cleveland in 1929. This glider has, 
since this competition, won a number of minor trophies and events. 
The Glider Club of the University now has eighty active mem- 
bers, owns two gliders, and is designing a third incorporating a 
number of novel features. The club members make an average 
of 100 flights every week-end. This active work on the part of 
the students probably surpasses anything of the kind in any part 
of the United States; especially when we consider that it is pur- 
sued not so much as a sport as from the scientific standpoint, with 
a view to research. . . 

The highly technical character of the work is evidenced by the 
fact that over twenty-five courses are offered in different phases of 
aeronautics. The problems of air transportation, commercial and 
economic phases, meteorology, airdromes and hangars receive dis- 
tinct treatment. There has been such a demand in the industry 
for technically trained men that students have found ready em- 
ployment; the demand is growing. The name of the University 
ot Detroit is now linked with the airplane; when we think of 
airplane engineering, the University of Detroit comes to mind. 
The position which it has achieved is a triumph for the energy of 
its President and the efficiency of its staff. 

Washington. F. A. Watsu, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


“Religion for the Public-School Child” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In an article written by the undersigned, and published in 
the issue of America for May 10, the following appeared: 

Not so long ago the judiciary of New York State rendered 
an important decision when it decreed that an interruption of 
half an hour a week in the public-school curriculum, in order 
to permit the children to attend religious instruction, could 
not be construed as a notable interruption, and therefore was 
permissible. 

Inquiries have been made of the writer of the article as to the 
sources for the above statement. Here is a summary of the facts. 

In June, 1925, Judge Albert H. F. Seeger, at a special term of 
the Supreme Court, Westchester County, New York, enjoined 
the Board of Education of the City of Mount Vernon from put- 
ting into effect a local regulation permitting the dismissal of 
public-school children before the termination of the regular school 
hours once each week, for the purpose of religious instruction in 
their own church buildings. 

Joseph Lewis, President of the Freethinkers’ Society and a 
resident of the village of Pelham Manor, N. Y., soon after peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court of the State of New York to issue a 
peremptory order of mandamus commanding the Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York to rescind a regulation of 
the Board of Education of the City of White Plains which was 
similar to the Mount Vernon regulation. 

The case was argued by an imposin~ battery of legal lights 
before Justice Ellis J. Staley of the Supy me Court, Albany County 
Special Term, February, 1926. 

Below are extracts from the decision of Justice Staley: 


The Board of Education of the City of White Plains has 
adopted a regulation or practice of excusing pupils in its 
public schools, upon the written request of their parents, for 
thirty minutes in the afternoon of one day a week, for the 
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purpose of attendance at centers of religious instruction pro- 

vided by the churches of the various faiths and denominations 

in said city. 

The mere excusing of pupils at the volition of their parents 
for a half-hour each week to attend religious instruction 
outside the school and at places unrelated to school activities 

. . does not constitute the use of public property, credit 
or money in aid of any institution of learning under the con- 
trol of any religious denomination. 

. . . This proceeding differs materially from the facts in the 

Mount Vernon case where public property was used for the 

printing of the excuse cards... 

I hold that the excusing of children at the request of their 
parents for the period and purpose stated . . . was an act 
within the power of said board [of White Plains] in the 
exercise of its judgment and discretion; that the determina- 
tion of the board that such regulating comes within the provi- 
sion permitting occasional absences not amounting to irregular 
attendance within the fair meaning of the term was not an 
abuse of its discretion in that regard; that the regulation was 
made in accordance with and not in violation of law; that 

- a mandamus order cannot issue to revoke or annul the 
action taken. 

The above information was supplied to the undersigned through 
the courtesy of Dr. James H. Carpenter, of the Brooklyn Federa- 
tion of Churches, a non-Catholic agency. It is interesting to note, 
too, that Justice Staley is a non-Catholic. 

Brooklyn. (Rev.) Eucene J. CRAwForp. 

|The ruling in this case was handed down by Justice Staley on 
April 24, 1926. The text of this highly important decision, with 
some pertinent comment, can be found in America for May 8, 
1926, pp. 88 sq¢q.—Ed. America. ] 


“ Vignettes of a Convert” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Congratulations and thanks for the delightful cluster of gems in 
the issue of America for April 5. 

I have been lending it round my parish; and it has renewed 
gratitude for joys almost forgotten, it has released ecstasy latent 
for years, and in one case it has achieved the decisive step in a 
piece of work that was baffling me. 

The author should be glad to know that she has given joy and 
encouragement to so many souls. 

Moseley, Surrey, England. (Rev.) Herpert E. CaLnan. 


Protestant Survey in Chicago 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several weeks ago the Chicago 7ribune (February 16) carried 
a story giving the results of a partial survey of religious con- 
ditions of certain groups in Chicago. It was conducted under the 
auspices of the Chicago Church Federation, a Protestant organiza- 
tion. 

While the work was still far from complete, it revealed a wide- 
spread lack of all religion, caused chiefly by the neglect of re- 
ligious training and instruction in Protestant churches, and often 
no definite belief in even the essentials of religion. Allow me 
to quote a few sentences from the Tribune story. 

Religious education is exerting influence on only about 
thirty-five per cent of the young people of Chicago, accord- 
ing to returns. . od 

“Survey results from several districts of the city show a 
Protestant population aggregating 186,000 in those districts,” 
said Dr. Ferry. “ Of this number only 34,378 have religious 
instruction in church or Sunday schools, while it is discovered 
that practically 100,000 do not. Thousands of children are 
found who never go inside a church or Sunday school from 
_one year’s end to another. They have no conception of God 
or of Christ except as they hear the names used in profanity.” 
The number of children found without any religious education 

or training reveals an appalling state of affairs. 

Undoubtedly a lot of money goes out of Chicago for proselyting 
work in Catholic countries, and in mission fields where Catholic 
missions are well established. 

Would not these Protestant donors be well advised to turn their 
money and energies to saving their own falling membership at 
home? 


Chicago. MicHAEL Covert. 








